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EMILE DURKHEIM’S SOCIAL REALISM 


GEORGE SIMPSON 
Columbia University 


WITH Goop REASON, Emile Durkheim has been called a 
social realist, and has so come to be known in the history 
of social thought. The description is accurate, however, 
only if one understands by realism what has generally been 
meant in philosophical thought. In epistemology, a realist 
is one who believes that “some or all known objects owe 
their being to conditions different from those to which they 
owe their being known.” Durkheim’s realism is a study 
not of the relation of the known to the knower, but of the 
relation of the individual to society, and realism here 
means that society, its facts and products, exist outside of, 
and above, individuals. The existence of social facts, in 
short, is not dependent upon individuals. Accused by 
Tarde and Dunan of being a Platonic realist, of the most 
extreme type, Durkheim admitted a resemblance between 
his collective representations and the Platonic ideas. 
He says: 

Face to face with this system of ideas, the individual mind is in 
the same situation as the mous of Plato before the world of ideas. 
The individual mind is compelled to absorb them, for it needs them 
in order to be able to have communion with its fellows. But the 
absorption is always imperfect.? 


1R. B. Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past, p. 197. 
2 Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
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But he says there is a difference. 


The ideas of Plato are self-sufficient. They have no need of mat- 
ter in order to exist; they cannot mingle with matter without under- 
going a kind of degradation. On the contrary, society has need of 
individuals in order to exist. 


It may be thought that this last statement would redeem 
Durkheim and render much criticism directed against him 
nugatory. And so it might, if Durkheim had adhered to 
it. However, in his investigations,—those after Le Suicide 
—Durkheim became a thorough-going realist, and left 
little place for the individual. In practical affairs, dur- 
ing the late war, he was a leader of the extreme national- 
istic school and spoke of the French soul and the collective 
conscience without much thought of the rght of consci- 
entious objectors and the growth of individuality which 
he so well demonstrated as an evolutionary law in his De 
la division du travail social. Before going further, let it 
here be said, that what has come to be known as 
Durkheim’s system of sociology, his social realism, his 
making of social facts external and constraining, is a com- 
plete contradiction of his first and greatest study, that of 
the division of labor and the growth of organic solidarity. 
In that work, he was well on the way to solving in profound 
fashion the most vexing, and withal, the central problem 
of all social thought,—the relation of the individual to 
society. 

This problem upon which all research and systematic 
constructions depend has been troublesome since the 
Greeks. It is ultimately the problem of the relation of a 
particular to its universal, of specificity to generality. The 
usual method of solving it, espousing individualism or 
collectivism, is only an apparent solution, for the problem 
is anti-nomial. True insight into social life is not to think 
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of the two as antithetical, or as one being subservient to 
the other, but, as Croce has said, “There is no fact, how- 
ever small it be, that can be otherwise conceived (realized 
and qualified) than as universal.” The ultimate fact of 
all thought and understanding, in social science as else- 
where, is the universal particular conceived as the par- 
ticular universal. We must start with society-as-individual, 
and with the individual-as-society or we shall get into ar- 


rant contradictions unresolvable because erroneously based 
on false questions. This Durkheim seems to see in his 


De la division du travail social, but even there he is already 
on his way to social realism through a misunderstanding 
of what he is himself proving. He says there that he has 
proved that society lays the bases for individual behavior 
and thought, and continues by saying that this proof 


. is a sufficient reply to those who think that they prove that 
everything in social life is individual because society is made up of 
individuals. Of course, society has no other substratum, but because 
individuals form society, new phenomena which are formed by as- 
sociation are produced, and react upon individual consciences and 
in large part form them. That is why, although society may be 
nothing without individuals, each of them is much more a product 
of society than he is its maker. 


This last seems to be a very reasonable and fruitful 
statement of the problem, and one that might serve as a 
good basis for study. Durkheim, in his later development, 
strayed from it, however. For an understanding of the 
development of Durkheim into a social realist, we must 
understand the forces that had shaped and were shaping 
his thought. Greatly influenced by the growth and 
acknowledged prestige of the new science of psychology, 
which was, in the closing years of the last century and the 
early years of this, looked upon as the key to open the 
Pandora’s box where all the mysteries of human nature 
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lay concealed, Durkheim reasoned that, if there is a 
psychology which studies individuals, there must be a 
psychology which studies the interaction of individuals, 
and this psychology must have categories similar to that of 
individual psychology. He therefore built up a theory of 
collective representations by analogizing from the theory of 
individual representations which was then the psycholo- 
gist’s clue for unlocking human nature. Consequently, we 
find this statement: 


The collective representations are exterior to the individual con- 
sciousnesses because they are not derived from the individuals taken 
in isolation but from their convergence and union. ... . Doubtless, 
in the elaboration of the common result, each individual bears his 
due share; but the private sentiments do not become social except 
by combining under the action of the forces sui generis which as- 
sociation develops. As a result of these combinations and of the 
mutual alterations which result therefrom, the private sentiments 
become something else. A chemical synthesis results which con- 
centrates, unifies the elements synthetized, and by that very process 
transforms them. .... The resultant derived therefrom extends 
beyond the individual mind, as a whole is greater than its parts. 
Really to know what it is one must take the aggregate in its totality. 
It is this that thinks, that feels, that wills, although it may not be 
able to will, feel, or act save by the intermediation of individual 
consciousnesses. This explains also why the social phenomenon does 
not depend on the personal nature of the individuals. It is because, 
in the fusion through which it evolves, all the individual characters, 
being divergent by definition, are mutually neutralized and cancelled. 
.... The group has a constitution different from that of the 
individual, and the things that affect it are of a different nature. 
Representations expressing neither the same objects nor the same 
subjects cannot depend on the same causes. To understand the way 
in which the society represents itself and the world surrounding it, 
one must consider the nature of the society and not that of the 
individual.® 


3 Représentations individuelles et représentations collectives, Rev. Met., VI, 1898. 
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Thus, the first influence in making Durkheim a social 
realist is a theory of collective representations which are 
contained within what he calls the collective conscience. 
This theory is based on a misconstruing of the field of 
psychology, its methods and status as a science, and the 
erection of a hybrid, factitious subject called socio-psy- 
chology. 

The second influence upon Durkheim which we must 
understand if we would estimate him aright is that of 
positivism and its view of science. Durkheim has often 
been spoken of as Comte’s successor, and in this respect,— 
the nature of science,—that is correct. Comte had con- 
ceived of science as something that gave certainty and 
truth, that was devoid of values, religious and meta- 
physical. He had suggested that there is something con- 
straining about science, something that forces us to 
acknowledge its truth. In De la division du travail social, 
therefore, Durkheim says that he is going to treat the facts 
of the moral life according to the method of the positive 
sciences. Now, the positive sciences, that is, the natural 
sciences, as well as sociology which in Comte’s view 
crowned them, are value-free. Durkheim says: 


A certain manner of representing and explaining to ourselves the 
principal facts of the moral life has become habitual with us; a man- 
ner, however, having nothing scientific about it, for being formed by 
chance and without method, it results in summary superficial 
examinations made in passing, as it were. It we do not free our- 
selves from these ready-made judgments, we cannot grasp the con- 
siderations which follow; science, here as elsewhere, supposes a 
complete freedom of mind. We must rid ourselves of that habit of 
seeing and judging which long custom has fixed in us. We must 
submit ourselves rigorously to the discipline of the methodical doubt. 


But how, in the study of moral and social facts, can we 
rid ourselves of all preconceived notions? How can we 
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make a science that shall be positive as the other sciences 
are positive? Durkheim answers this by saying that we 
must find some external symbols, some aspect of the reality 
being studied which makes it what it is, which determines 
it accurately and which does not permit us to leave its 
province. Science is rigor; science is constraint. There- 
fore, to be scientific, sociology must find some symbols 
which are outside of the observer and constrain him within 
their precincts. Whereupon Durkheim does a strange 
thing. If scientific method demands that the scientist be 
objective and forces him to be so, then the phenomena 
studied by the scientist must themselves be objective and 
constraining for the phenomena themselves. He argues 
from the rigor of the method which the scientist must use 
to the rigor with which the data he is examining are ex- 
istentially determined. Hence, he arrives at a definition 
of a “social fact.” He writes: 


Social facts consist in ways of acting, thinking, and feeling, exterior 
to the individual and endowed with a power of coercion, by reason 
of which they impose themselves upon him. Consequently they 
cannot be confused with biological phenomena, since they consist of 
representations and actions; nor with psychic phenomena which 
have existence only in the individual consciousness and through it. 
They constitute a new variety of phenomena and it is to them that 
ought to be given and reserved the epithet “social.” 


Hence, Durkheim has reduced himself to the position of 
making social only that which permits him to found a 
science of the social in the light of a certain theory of 
science which he holds. His definition of a social fact is 
not so much a definition of the social, as it is a disclosure 
of what he means by science. Thus he aligns himself with 
the determinists as against the proponents of free will, and 
the positivists as against the idealists. Unfortunately, his 


4 Les régles de la méthode sociologique. 
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conception of science is totally erroneous and rests on a 
false epistemology. His desire for certainty, for positivism 
in social science, is a worthy desire. It is unfortunate that 
human problems do not lend themselves to certain so- 
lution. 

The definition of a social fact shows us how Durkheim 
was led in the direction of realism and to the position that 
society was something outside of individuals and which had 
existential import without them and which molded them 
in its image. How Durkheim came to this position re- 
quires our understanding the third influence which shaped 
him in the direction of realism. 

This was his study of primitive society, and his appro- 
priation of concepts which he found helpful in anthro- 
pological work for the explanation of modern society. In 
De la division du travail social Durkheim splendidly shows 
how society has changed and evolved from the primitive 
type, the segmental type, and how the individual has be- 
come more and more an autonomous factor in social life. 
In his analysis of primitive society he speaks of the col- 
lective conscience which binds the individuals, of the con- 
straining force of the mores. He then goes on to show how 
the collective conscience slowly grows weaker, how the 
power of tradition is undermined, and the force of heredity 
becomes very slight. In Le Suicide, he studies the possi- 
bility of constructing social-groups to give individuals too 
unstable to be wholly autonomous in the new social world 
in which we live, a goal and an ideal. But from then on, 
1895, his work is a wholesale misinterpretation of all that 
it fruitful in his thought up to that point. He proceeds to 
talk about the collective conscience as an explanatory key 
for contemporary society, as social facts being external, 
constraining, and coercive. This was so, as he well showed, 
in primitive society but is no longer so. Why, then, does 
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he employ inappropriate concepts in the study of con- 
temporary society? To answer this question we must go 
back to his conception of science as deterministic, objec- 
tive, and coercive. Only if a body of knowledge is thus 
qualified is it a science for Durkheim. And these qualities 
must be exemplified in the data. Forthwith, Durkheim 
proceeds so to delimit and define the data that they will fit 
his conception of science. 

In Les formes elementaires de la vie religeuse, Durkheim, 
following his realistic bent, attempts to explain the cate- 
gories of logic and the concepts of thought in terms of 
society. He becomes the father of the whole “primitive 
mentality” school of which Levy-Bruhl is the best known 
expositor. And here again, he misinterprets the determin- 
ism in things as the determinism of thought, and draws a 
false analogy from primitive society. If religion has become 
a personal affair and thought free, as he shows in De la 
division du travail social, then surely modern religious 
life and modern science and philosophy have accordingly 
become free. There is nothing constraining in thought. 

Despite all these objections and criticisms, there is some- 
thing in Durkheim’s assertion that we must study the 
individual through society. But that does not derive from 
Durkheim’s method of so studying the individual. The 
problem which he posed for himself in De la division du 
travail social is a real problem, and one for which he of- 
fered a really sound solution. His later work, unfortu- 
nately, was a complete denial of the very valid conclusions 
he there reached. As he there says: 


This work had its origins in the question of the relation of the 
individual to social solidarity. Why does the individual, while be- 
coming more autonomous, depend more upon society? How can he 
be at once more individual and more solidary? Certainly, these two 
movements, contradictory as they appear, develop in parallel fashion. 
This is the problem we are raising. 
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The conclusion which this work should have led him to 
was that modern society had reached such a state that the 
individual could no longer be studied as a type of a genus, 
but only as himself, and that he was no more, and no less, 
than the social activities of which he was partaking. Thus, 
to study the individual one should study the family, the 
economic milieu, the political situation, the religious life, 
the educational practice, of the society in which such an 
individual lives. Instead of that, Durkheim went off to 
belie his own doctrine, leveled all individuals, and set up 
what he thought was a science of society. And so it was, 
only the society he constructed a science around was a 
primitive society where social facts were exterior, con- 
straining, and coercive, and where collective representa- 
tions and the collective conscience did seem to have a 
reality. 

The attempt here to delineate and criticize, in short 
compass, Durkheim’s social realism has been made with 
a view to using Durkheim’s system as a take-off for a dis- 
cussion of how the individual and human nature should 
be studied by the sociologist. The exposure of the contra- 
dictions latent in Durkheim have been made with a view to 
showing the difficulty of the topic, and its surpassing im- 
portance. Must we become realists with Durkheim or 
some sort of collectivists, or must we say with Weber that 
the behavior that sociologists must study is the “behavior 
of one or more individuals,” and that when we use col- 
lective concepts as sociologists we are using them only in 
order to understand how they affect the social behavior of 
individuals gua individuals? Whether we, as sociologists, 
must forsake the individual, or cling solely to him, as our 
field of study is the question that we have here tried to 
raise. 








CAN THE FAMILY HAVE TWO HEADS 


PAUL POPENOE 


The Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles. 
Lecturer in Sociology, University of Southern California 


CONTEMPORARY DISCUSSION of the family usually as- 
sumes that its ideal form is a democratic partnership in 
the guidance of which husband and wife have equal voice. 
Whether this ideal is being reached in the modern family 
can be known only through investigation. The accompa- 
nying table gives the classification of 2,596 families from 
this point of view. 

The data were contributed by students (nearly all of 
them graduate students) at University College (the down- 
town division of the University of Southern California), 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Contributors 
were instructed to list only marriages of at least five years 
duration, and to confine them to the normal educated part 
of the population, for the sake of homogeneity. CGeo- 
graphically they represent most of the states in the union. 

To avoid any unconscious bias in the selection of cases, 
students were instructed not to collect them at random, 
but to take some definite group formed on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. Most frequently they took all their own 
relatives; but others took all the married members of the 
college or high school faculties with which they were as- 
sociated; all the members of their graduating classes or 
sororities, all the married couples living in a given area, or 
some other group limited in a similar way. A prerequisite, 
of course, was that the reporter must know all the members 
of the group intimately enough to pass judgment on the 
make-up of their marriages. For this purpose the group 
of one’s own near relatives is especially well adapted. 
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The validity of the student’s judgment as to “who is 
boss” in the family is open to question and cannot easily 
be tested. It might be checked by using an extensive scale 
for the measurement of attitudes, but none such has yet 
been used. For the present, I believe the candid opinion 
of friends and relatives is as good a measurement as exists. 
In any case, it is given here for what it is worth. 

The division of marriages into the three groups: “man 
dominant,” “woman dominant,” and “50-50” is more 
nearly even than would perhaps have been anticipated. 
The democratic partnerships (37%) very slightly exceed 
those marriages in which the man has the ascendancy 
(35%), but there are 28% in which the woman seems to 
be the dominating personality. 

The distribution of happiness between these three types 
of marriage presents a definite picture. 


Man 50/50 Woman Totals 

Dominant Dominant 
Happy 548 845 348 1,741 
Doubtful 131 59 158 348 
Unhappy 217 64 226 507 
Torats 896 968 732 2,596 


Of all the marriages, 67% were classified as happy. If 
the “doubtfuls” be divided equally between the unhappy 
and the happy groups, as a prediction of their final out- 
come, the percentage of happy marriages is 74. These per- 
centages check closely with those in 10,000 additional 
marriages, tabulated in the same manner. It appears, 
therefore, that the 2,596 marriages here studied are fairly 
representative of the marriages of more than five years 
duration, in the normal educated part of the population of 
the United States. 

It may properly be questioned whether the judgment of 
even the most intimate outsider, as to the happiness of a 
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marriage, is valid. The answer may be gained by asking 
the couples whether they are happy. Happiness is a state 
of mind. There is no simple objective test of it. If two 
persons think they are happy and appear to others to be 
happy, they are happy. 

The investigation of K. B. Davis on the marriages of 
1,000 educated women provides a convenient control. 
These women, answering a questionnaire anonymously 
under conditions of complete secrecy, gave every evidence 
of telling the truth about themselves. To the question con- 
cerning happiness in marriage, 89 per cent answered “yes” 
without qualification. It appears, then, that the number 
of educated women who think themselves happy in mar- 
riage is somewhat larger than would be admitted by their 
close friends and relatives. The proportion of happy 
marriages of at least five years duration, in the educated 
part of the population, may be put down as somewhere 
between 70 and 90%. 

Of the happy marriages in the present study, 48% are 
“50-50,” as against 12% of the unhappy marriages. 

Women dominate 20% of the happy marriages, but 44% 
of the unhappy ones. 

Men dominate 31% of the happy marriages but only 
12% of the unhappy ones. 

With 2,596 cases all of these differences between per- 
centages are significant. This is equally true when the 
other side of the correlation table is read, thus: 

Of the man-dominated marriages, 61% are happy and 
24% unhappy. 

Of the woman dominated marriages, 47% are happy and 
31% unhappy. 

Of the “50-50” marriages, 87% are happy and only 7% 
unhappy. 

The figures leave no doubt that in marriages of the type 
here studied, a democratic copartnership is associated 
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with the greatest happiness; that man-dominated mar- 
riages come next in this respect; and that marriages domi- 
nated by the wife show a definitely smaller percentage of 
happiness than do the other two. 

When one appeals to the facts, then, the question in the 
title of this paper answers itself. The family not only can 
have two heads, but it does so in more than a third of the 
educated families of America; and such families are 
happier than any other kind. 

Since all marriages of educated people are supposed to 
represent copartnerships, and the legal rights and privi- 
leges of the spouses are approximately equal, one can not 
help asking why nearly two-thirds of such marriages fail 
to reach a democratic basis at the present time. 

To answer such a question in full would demand a wide 
consideration of sociology, psychology, and economics. 
Differences of personality are fundamental. But beyond 
these there is one factor which seems to me to deserve more 
recognition than it sometimes receives from educators. 
This is sex-differentiation. 

If any enterprise is to function successfully with two 
heads, there must be a division of labor between them. 
Military forces headed by two leaders with equal authority 
have been notorious failures. If husband and wife feel 
that there is no difference in their functions, it will be 
difficult for them to operate as a unit unless one of them 
assumes leadership. 

Unfortunately, the trend of education for the last gen- 
eration, under feminist inspiration, has been toward pro- 
claiming the “equality of the sexes” and interpreting this 
to mean likeness. Biologically, talk of the “equality of the 
sexes” is absurd. Equality does not exist in Nature: it 
is an abstract concept. The sexes differ in every possible 
way. They are, however, complementary and mutually 
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dependent. It would be more profitable to emphasize this 
fact and the differences between them, and to call them 
equivalent rather than equal. 

A favorite way of endeavoring to escape from the plain 
facts is to assert that the differences between the sexes are 
not so great as those between the various members of the 
same sex. How misleading such statistical treatment may 
be can be seen if a familiar example be taken. Suppose one 
says that men have larger feet than women. The feminist 
replies that the difference between the average male and the 
average female foot is not so great as the difference between 
the feet of the smallest man and of the largest man. 
Granted. But what cases are most frequent—the extremes 
or those near the mean? ‘The shoe merchant who pro- 
ceeded to lay in his stock on the theory that the differences 
between men and women, in size of foot, could be dis- 
regarded, would soon find himself bankrupt. Any “move- 
ment” that proposes to adjust the relations between men 
and women without recognizing the differences between 
them will soon find itself intellectually bankrupt. 

Differentiation in the behavior of the two sexes is found 
even in the great apes, which, as R. M. Yerkes observed, 
react differently, merely because they are of different sexes, 
to situations in which there is no sexual element. Dif- 
ferentiation and division of labor have been the rule among 
primitive peoples. It is hard indeed to find any tribe in 
which men and women do not perform different work. The 
division of labor varies from tribe to tribe: here the men 
may do the agriculture, the women the housework, there 
the functions may be reversed; but in either case the 
separation is marked. If one sex goes into a job, the other 
goes out. The dream of the feminists, who look forward 
to a society in which men and women shall work shoulder 
to shoulder at common tasks without regard to sex, has as 
little basis historically as it has biologically. 
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Not so long ago, the American wife had a definite status 
in marriage, and made a contribution to it, through her 
management of the household, which she could feel was 
at least equal to that of her husband. This status has been 
largely destroyed by social and economic changes; and 
the introduction of feminist dogma has served to keep 
many educated women from adjusting themselves success- 
fully to the changes. 

Establishment of a new status for educated wives,—the 
provision of a new pattern for intelligent marriages,—is 
therefore a necessity for the further evolution of successful 
family life. In the development of such a pattern, it is 
essential that each sex understand the needs, limitations, 
and capacities of the other. Historically, the dediffer- 
entiation of the sexes has rarely been carried as far as it 
has in the educated strata of civilized peoples during the 
last generation. There is abundant evidence, in fact, that 
it has been carried too far, that a reaction is now setting 
in, and that the future development of marriage will be 
marked by increasing differentiation of the two sexes. 
Among other factors, natural selection appears to be 
actively at work in this direction. 

A more intelligent education, with provision for the de- 
velopment of richer and better adjusted personalities, may 
be expected to result in a larger proportion of marriages 
that function successfully as democratic copartnerships. 
Such education will teach the sexes to understand each 
other better, will train them in coéperation rather than 
in competition as at present, and will provide a speciali- 
zation that will make better use of the respective endow- 
ments of men and women, both in the interests of the 
family and of society at large. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN ANOTHER PAPER which is to be published shortly, the 
author has produced evidence to show that several of the 
existing “attitude” tests contain items which do not truly 
call forth attitude responses but may be items calling forth 
beliefs, judgments, opinions, or facts. In addition, experi- 
mental evidence is presented to show that experts in the 
field of sociology do not agree as to what constitutes an 
attitude item or a belief item or a judgment item or a fact 
item. 

Droba,' too, has made a plea for a clear distinction be- 
tween the types of statements used in attitude tests. He 
argues for uniformity of statement used in a single test 
which he feels will tend to increase the test’s validity and 
reliability. He prefers the personal conduct form of state- 
ment, which he says would probably be the best indication 
of what the individual would do in a behavior situation. 


PuRPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Consequently, an experiment was devised to test the 
validity of these ideas and to discover whether responses 


1D. D. Droba, Statements as Opinion Indicators. Sociology and Social Research, 
XV, (July - Aug. 1931) 15, 550-557. 
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to statements of varying types, although of the same con- 
tent, would elicit varying answers. 


DEFINITION oF TERMS 


Before discussing the experimental procedure, it will be 
necessary to describe briefly the distinction between at- 
titude items, belief items, judgment items, opinion items, 
and fact items. 

An attitude is a behavior tendency with reference to a 
value. Attitude items should contain an active verb and 
begin with “I.” This type will more accurately than other 
forms reveal a person’s behavior and, therefore, his at- 
titude. An example of an attitude item is: I vote for the 
Republican Party. This is analogous to Droba’s personal 
conduct form. 

A belief is a verbal expression of one’s highly person- 
alized affective behaviors with reference to environmental 
qualities. There is more of an emotional than an intel- 
lectual content. Belief items should contain the words 
“should” or “must.” An example of a belief item is: The 
United States should recognize Soviet Russia. 

A judgment is a decision of an intellectual order, a 
cognitive experience concerning the quality aspects of 
one’s environment, based upon personal knowledge. It 
involves an intellectual choice between two alternatives. 
An example of a judgment item is: Negroes are born 
mentally inferior to white people. 

A fact, of course, is an impersonal record of data based 
upon actual information. An example of a fact item is: 
The United States has not recognized Soviet Russia. 

An opinion is a rationalization for a given act, attitude, 
belief, or judgment. It is a reason which satisfies the 
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person expressing it for self-justification. Opinions cannot 
stand by themselves; they must be attached to attitudes, 
beliefs, or judgments. An example of an opinion item is 
(in this instance the opinion is attached to an attitude) : 
I vote for the Republican Party because it stands for 
a protective tariff. 

With these distinctions in mind, let us proceed with the 
experimental evidence. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The procedure used in this study now outlined is as 
follows :—Twenty-four items collected from several of the 
existing attitude tests were changed into the four forms 
with the content kept constant—(belief [B], judgment 
[J], attitude [A], and fact [F] forms) as already in- 
dicated, thus making a total of ninety-six items. The 
opinion form was omitted because it was felt that its in- 
clusion would complicate the problem unduly. Experiment 
to test the effects of opinion forms is now under way. 

Two schedules were prepared: the first arranging the 
four forms of each item of the same contents contiguously 
in the order—B, J, A, F—and the second schedule arrang- 
ing them in random order both as to form and content. 

Their nature and the contrast between them is shown 
in the following items of each form: 


Schedule I (Contiguous ) 


* 77. There should be a federal law against lynching. 
78. Itis possible to have a federal law against lynching. 
79. I defend a federal law against lynching. 

80. There is no federal law against lynching. 


Tesh 


2 These symbols not in test. Inserted here for the reader. 
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Schedule II (Random) 


77. It is necessary that we cut off immigration. 

78. The United States is justified in keeping the 
Philippine Islands. 

79. The United States is justified in not joining the 
League of Nations. 

80. Colored people are justified in fighting for social 
equality. 


SS ee | 


The two schedules were administered to 180 students 
attending the Teachers College, Columbia University sum- 
mer session, in 1931. One-half the students took Schedule 
I and the other half Schedule II. 

The responses to each of the 96 items made by the 180 
students were tabulated. In the final calculations, the F 
form was omitted, since responses to this form depend up- 
on a student’s knowledge and not upon his attitude. In 
addition, inclusion of the F form would not aid at all in 
interpreting the results since our main problem is to de- 
termine whether statements, of varied forms, which are 
commonly found in attitude tests, tend to elicit varied 
responses. 

Consequently the data were handled in this manner. 
The number answering the item (the A, B, J forms taken 
together) was found; the number and percentage answer- 
ing the A, B, and J forms alike; the number and percentage 
answering the A form differently from the B and J forms; 
the number and percentage answering the B form different- 
ly from A and J forms; the number and percentage 
answering the J form differently from A and B forms were 
calculated. This was done for the two schedules. 


RESULTS 


The results are given in the table following: 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF Persons ANSWERING THE 











4 Form B Form J] Form 

ABYJ Forms Differently from Differently from Differently from 

Alike B and J] Forms A and J] Forms A and B Forms 

_-e8 28 as af 26h af a8 af 
GHEE HH: 
ae a= @5 82 3S G8 gS ge FS 
1. 90 92 1 2 1 l 8 + 
2. 69 81 14 7 6 5 12 7 
3. 75 89 11 3 8 1 6 6 
4. 94 89 2 6 5 + 0 | 
5. 82 85 11 6 2 7 4 3 
6. 94 91 1 2 + 2 1 5 
ie 89 73 5 9 3 9 2 8 
8. 54 67 23 14 17 5 6 14 
9. 80 85 4 4 10 5 7 7 
10 92 81 2 6 2 8 5 5 
11 100 99 0 l 0 0 0 0 
12 97 83 1 + 2 2 0 11 
13 82 65 + 7 5 11 8 18 
14 60 74 13 12 I 4 25 11 
15 81 83 1 7 2 | 16 9 
16 74 74 5 9 + 6 18 10 
17 86 89 12 10 0 1 2 0 
18 92 77 2 6 3 12 2 6 
19 83 77 3 9 1 5 13 9 
20 89 70 6 14 l 4 5 13 
21 68 48 21 17 1 12 10 23 
22 72 56 15 14 l 13 12 17 
23 94 92 0 2 4 2 2 3 
24 71 58 5 11 7 11 17 19 





Table I can be read as follows: On Schedule I, Item 1, the A, 
B, and J forms were answered alike by 90% of the persons answering 
the item; on Schedule II, the A, B, and J forms were answered alike 
by 92% of the persons answering the item. On Schedule I, Item 1, 
the A form was answered differently from the B and J forms by 1% 
and on Schedule II, by 2%. On Schedule I, Item 1, the B form 
was answered differently from the A and J forms by 1% and on 
Schedule II, by 1%. On Schedule I, Item 1, the J form was answered 
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differently from the A and B forms by 8%, and on Schedule II, by 
4% of the persons answering the item. Similarly for the rest of the 
table. 


There is somewhat greater variation on Schedule II, 
where the items were arranged at random. On Schedule 
II, there are only 4 items out of the 24 in which the A, B, 
and J forms were answered alike by more than 91% of the 
persons answering these items, while in Schedule I there 
are 7 items in which the A, B, and J forms were answered 
alike by more than 91%. The lowest amount of agreement 
occurred on item 21 in Schedule II, in which instance the 
A, B, and J forms were answered alike by only 48% of the 
persons answering the item, while in Schedule I the lowest 
amount of agreement occurred on item 8, in which instance 
the A, B, and J forms were answered alike by only 54% 
of the persons answering the item. 

If the form of the item is not significant in test results, 
then all items in this experiment should be answered alike 
by 100% of the persons answering the item, but this is not 
the case since there is only one item (number 11) of the 
24 in which there was 100% agreement on Schedule I and 
99% agreement on Schedule II. In view of the amount 
of variation found in forms of attitude items in attitude 
tests, this is a most interesting result. 

It may be worth while to note the kind of item in which 
there is more agreement than there is lack of agreement. 
Item 11, which showed practically perfect agreement, dealt 
with the issue of the cultivation of international friendship 
and good will among governments; item 6, which showed 
94% agreement on Schedule I and 91% on Schedule II, 
dealt with the issue of the condemnation of the church. 
Others which showed high agreement had to do with the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, the government 
ownership of railroads and the control of the United States 
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government by great financial interests. On the other 
hand, the items which showed least agreement dealt with 
more emotionalized and personal issues; such as, the 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States (Item 
8); the immediate disarmament of all nations (Item 14) ; 
the fight for social equality by the colored people (Item 
21); the policy of the United States in not allowing com- 
munists to openly advocate their policies here (Item 24) ; 
and, finally, the issue of patronizing a hotel that accom- 
modates Negroes (Item 22). 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of these results, it can be said that when the 
central idea of contrasted verbal forms of items is as identi- 
cal as they can be made, (1) variations in verbal forms of 
test items produce some variations in markings. (2) 
Vaniations appear even when items of the same subject 
are contiguous. (3) Variations are somewhat greater when 
items on the same subject are not contiguous but random. 
(4) Variations while they do occur when items on the 
same subject are contiguous, are generally less than the 
similarities in markings. In other words, the test markings 
generally tend to be more alike than they tend to be differ- 
ent. But the variations are frequent enough to raise 
doubts as to the dependability of attitude test results when 
items are carelessly formulated without distinction as to 
whether they represent attitudes, or judgments, or beliefs. 
(5) The amount of variations of contiguous items on the 
same subject seem to depend upon the type of subject. 
Items symbolizing personal emotional complexes (preju- 
dices, antipathies) organized about hot-spot experiences 
or social issues that involve the maintenance of personal 
status need exceptionally careful formulation for dependa- 
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ble results. With respect to impersonal types of subjects 
in the items the methodological issue is not so significant. 

It is judged, therefore, that attitude tests should contain 
statements of the same type, and that if they are attempt- 
ing to measure the collectivity of attitudes, the statements 
should be phrased as simply as possible, begin with “I,” 
and contain an active verb. 








RACIAL ATTITUDES OF TWO HUNDRED 
SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN 


ROSE ZELIGS 
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University of Cincinnati 


The Problem. Racial attitudes often originate in early 
childhood when likes or dislikes are accepted from others 
without thought or analysis. However, most of the studies 
made in this field have dealt with the attitudes of adults 
rather than those of children. Lasker has presented inter- 
esting material on the problem of children’s race attitudes, 
but he obtained his data from adults who in many in- 
stances merely stated what they remembered about their 
childhood experiences." A recent and elaborate study of 
racial attitudes has been made by Bogardus.* This pre- 
sents the reactions of 1,725 American adults who were 
tested by the social distance recording method. According 
to this method, the relationships of “marriage,” “chum,” 
“neighbor,” “occupation,” “citizen,” “visitor to one’s 
country,” and “exclusion from country,” show an ever in- 
creasing social distance. The degree of intimacy indi- 
viduals would allow between themselves and members of 
other races serves to express their attitudes toward these 
groups. Bogardus interviewed seven hundred of those 
tested by the recording method and found a high cor- 
relation between their written and oral statements. 

Application of the social distance and interview tech- 
niques developed with adults should not prove difficult in 

1 Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1929), pp. xvi-+394. 


2 E. S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race Attitudes (New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1928) pp. xi+268. 
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the case of children, at least by the time they reach the 
upper grades of the elementary school. More reliance may 
indeed be placed upon the expression of attitudes obtained 
from children than upon the statements by adults, since 
the children are more naive. The present investigation is 
an attempt to discover by these means the actual racial 
attitudes of two hundred sixth-grade children in a large 
city elementary school. This school is located in a su- 
perior residential section of Cincinnati, Ohio, largely 
populated by persons of Jewish origin but including also 
a considerable number of families of other racial strains. 
A small number of these are Negroes. As will be readily 
seen, the racial constitution of this group of subjects im- 
poses limitations and at the same time provides opportuni- 
ty for certain interesting comparisons and for observation 
of the way in which social interaction may affect racial 
attitudes. 

In the present paper discussion will be confined to re- 
sults obtained from a Racial Attitudes Indicator developed 
as a modification of the social distance questionnaire of 
Bogardus. Later papers will present results of an inter- 
view technique for revealing children’s concepts with re- 
gard to various races. The specific problems with which 
this paper is concerned may be listed as follows: 

(1) To determine the relative social distance of various 
relationships, as judged by sixth-grade children. 

(2) To determine the differences in attitudes shown by 
sixth-grade children, towards thirty-nine different races. 

(3) To determine the differences between various racial 
groups, and between boys and girls, within a sixth-grade 
group, in racial attitudes. 

(4) To determine the relationships between racial at- 
titudes of sixth-grade children and certain factors which 
might influence these (adult attitudes, intelligence, read- 
ing ability, and knowledge of various races). 
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Subjects and Procedure. The two hundred subjects com- 
prised all the sixth-grade children of a public elementary 
school having an enrollment of over sixteen hundred chil- 
dren. The average chronological age of these children was 
eleven years, ten months, at the time of the investigation. 
Their average mental age was thirteen years, one month, 
according to the Otis Group Intelligence Test, Form A. 
The average intelligence quotient was accordingly approxi- 
mately 111. One hundred and sixty-three of the children 
were Jewish. Thirty were white and non-Jewish. Seven 
were colored. 

Reactions were secured from all of the subjects to a 
Racial Attitudes Indicator, modeled on the original social 
distance questionnaire of Bogardus, but with the language 
modified to insure comprehension by the children. Re- 
actions were required to thirty-nine races or nationalities. 
Seven relationships (cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, 
neighbor, classmate, and schoolmate) were listed as head- 
ings for columns opposite the list of races. The directions 
instructed the children to write “yes” or “no” in each of 
the spaces following the name of each race, according as 
they would be willing or unwilling to have a member of 
the race for a “cousin,” “chum,” et cetera. In case the 
child was not familiar with the race in question, he was 
asked to put a circle (O) in the proper space.’ 

The original questionnaire called for placing a cross in 
the appropriate space for each favorable reaction. This 
method makes no provision for the person tested to state 
whether or not he is familiar with a given race. The use 
of a cross, where so many answers must be indicated, may 


3 All of the testing and interviewing, with the exception of giving the Otis Test, 
was done by one of the writers, a teacher of English in the sixth grade in the 
school where this study was made. The group testing took place in the school, 
and the personal interviews were given in the home of the tester, with the consent 
of the children’s parents. Details as to the interviews and the association tech- 
nique will be left for later papers. 
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become quite mechanical. The present method was in- 
tended to avoid these criticisms.* 

The list of races used was substantially the same as 
Bogardus’ first list of races, so arranged that those which 
were disliked most, according to his investigation, headed 
the list. ‘Three more races were added to this list: 
American Indian, Arab, and American. The American 
Indian figures prominently in the school work of the chil- 
dren studied. Because of recent trouble in Palestine be- 
tween the Jews and Arabs, the Jewish children might be 
expected to have a definite reactions to Arabs. A favorable 
reaction to the term “American” would be expected and 
if found would help to establish validity. The word “race” 
is used loosely to mean either race or nationality, in defer- 
ence to common usage (cf. “race” prejudice). 

Social Distance of Various Relationships. Table I 
indicates the relative degree of intimacy (or social dis- 
tance) for the seven relationships which head the Atti- 
tudes Indicator, in terms of the percentages of favora- 
ble reactions by the children. In this table the general 
reactions to all the thirty-nine races listed are shown. 


TABLE I 


Rewtative Socra, Distance or Retationsuips Listep rn RactAu 
Artirupes InpIcatTor, As SHOWN BY PERCENTAGES OF THE REACTION 
“Yes” Amonc THE ToTaL PossrBpLtE REACTIONS 


Relationship Percentages Ranks 
105 Boys 95 Girls All Subjects Boys Girls All Subjects 

Cousin 26.2 22.3 24.7 1 1 1 
Roommate 30.7 25.3 29.1 2 2 2 
Chum 39.2 29.0 35.3 3 3 3 
Neighbor 50.8 47.2 49.6 + 4 4 
Playmate 56.6 48.6 52.9 6 5 5 
Classmate 55,0 51.1 53.4 5 6 6 
Schoolmate 62.3 59.3 60.6 7 7 7 


The first three relationships listed in Table I (cousin, 
roommate, and chum) seem clearly differentiated from the 


4 Specimen copies of the Racial Attitudes Indicator may be secured from either 
of the authors. 
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remaining four. As would be expected, the children’s re- 
actions show a tendency towards intimacy in relationships 
that represent primary or we-group contacts as compared 
with secondary or they-group interaction. When the re- 
lationships are arranged in rank order, the steps between 
them are decidedly unequal. Two of the relationships, 
those of playmate and classmate, are differentiated so 
slightly that they occur in one order for the boys and the 
opposite order for the girls. The final rank order of the 
relationships is not identical with that in which they ap- 
peared in the Racial Attitudes Indicator. 

Acceptance of Thirty-Nine Races to Various Degrees of 
Social Distance. The percentages of the entire group of 
two hundred children willing to accept each of the thirty- 
nine races to various degrees of social distance were com- 
puted. The percentages of acceptance for the various 
steps of social distance have been averaged in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Inpex For Tuirty-Nine Races or THE SociAL Distance ALLOWED 
By 200 Srxtu-Grape Pusiic ScHoot CHILDREN 


Rank Race Index Rank Race Index 
1. American 95.3 21. Italian 42.4 
2. English 81.8 22. Filipino 38.8 
3. German Jew 79.9 23. Hungarian 36.9 
4. French 74.3 24. Chinese 35.9 
5. Russian Jew 73.1 25. Roumanian 35.6 
6. Dutch 67.1 26. Dane 35.3 
7. German 63.8 27. Turk 34.7 
8. Canadian 59.9 28. Czechoslovakian 30.6 
9. Irish 54.9 29. Bulgarian 30.4 

10. Russian 53.8 30. Portuguese 27.9 
11. Japanese 52.6 31. Finn 26.4 
12. American Indian 52.3 32. Arab 24.3 
13. Swedish 51.8 33. Hindu 22.2 
14. Polish 51.6 34. Negro 20.7 
15. Norwegian 49.8 35. Bohemian 14.0 
16. Spanish 49.5 36. Syrian 11.2 
17. Scotch 47.0 37. Armenian 11.0 
18. French-Canadian 45.5 38. Servian 10.6 
19. Greek 43.7 39. Mulatto 10.1 


20. Mexican 43.4 
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These results must of course be interpreted in the light 
of the religious and racial composition of the group. The 
preponderance of Jewish children in the group would lead 
to a high degree of acceptability for the two Jewish groups 
listed, German Jew and Russian Jew, and also for the 
Russian race (33 per cent of the parents of the children 
were born in Russia). It is interesting that the term 
American failed to secure a one hundred per cent ac- 
ceptance for any of the relationships.° 

Comparative Reactions of Jewish, White Non-Jewish, 
and Negro Children. The rankings of the thirty-nine races 
as to acceptability were determined separately for each of 
several sub-groups of subjects (163 Jewish children, 30 
white non-Jewish, 7 Negroes, 90 Jewish boys, 73 Jewish 
girls, 13 white non-Jewish boys, 17 white non-Jewish 
girls). Correlations of these rankings yield surprisingly 
high coefficients. Agreement in attitudes between Jewish 
children and white non-Jewish children is indicated by a 
coefficient (r, derived from rank order coefficient rho) ot 
+.87; between Jewish boys and white non-Jewish boys, 
+.87; between Jewish girls and white non-Jewish girls, 
+.85. 

As might be expected, there are a few discrepancies. 
Jewish groups, and also the Polish, are less acceptable to 
the white non-Jewish subjects than to the Jewish children. 
For the Scotch, Filipino, and Finn, the direction of these 
differences is reversed. Such exceptions may in part be 


5 In general an inspection of the data will show that in addition to the races 
already mentioned, national groups commonly called North European were found 
more acceptable than the South European and Oriental races. The Japanese are 
an exception, ranking high for the more distant relationships but not for the more 
intimate contacts suggested by the heading “cousin.” 

The degree to which the seven relationships are differentiated varies from race 
to race. For some races, e.g., the American, there is little difference between the 
most intimate and the most distant relationships, while for others, like the Japanese, 
the difference is great. Races do not fall into two or three classes, however, with 
reference to the degree of tolerance they elicit. Rather, there is a normal ‘distri- 
bution of races, from those most acceptable to those least tolerated. 
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due to chance. In general, the close resemblance in at- 
titudes between the racial groups suggest that the general 
trend of racial attitudes is set, with occasional exceptions, 
for the school group as a whole rather than by racial groups 
within the school. 

In Table III are presented the gross differences between 
the white non-Jewish children and the Jewish. Since a 
ratio of three or more between a difference and its standard 
deviation implies high reliability, the difference between 
the boys of the two racial groups appears reliable, but not 
the differences for the girls and for the boys and girls 
combined. Some tendency towards a greater social dis- 
tance on the part of the Jewish group is suggested by these 
figures. 

TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES AND RELIABILITY OF DirreRENcES BETWEEN VARIOUS 
Groups oF SrxtH-GrapeE CHILDREN IN GENERAL SociaL DisTANce, 
in Terms oF MEANs or INDEXEs For Tuirty-Nine Races 


Groups S.D. S.D. 
Less Distant More Distant Diff. Diff. Diff. 
White non-Jewish Jewish children 
children 18 1.82 99 
White non-Jewish Jewish boys 
boys 5.6 1.83 3.06 
White non-Jewish Jewish girls 
girls 1.8 1.95 92 
Jewish boys Jewish girls 6.7 1.01 6.63 
White non-Jewish White non-Jewish 
boys girls 10.5 169 6.21 


Most of the difference between the Jewish and the non- 
Jewish children occurs with reference to the three primary 
relations of “cousin,” “roommate,” and “chum.” In fact, 
the direction of the difference is reversed for the relation- 
ship of “schoolmate,” the most distant of the seven. 

Since the group of Negroes is very small, statistical 
treatment of the data from them is not warranted. Even 
for this minority group, the racial attitudes seem to be in 
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general in line with the attitudes of the other members of 
their school group. 

Comparative Reactions of Boys and Girls. Boys and 
girls of the same racial group show a closer resemblance in 
attitudes than children of the same sex of different racial 
groups. The attitudes of Jewish boys correlate with those 
of Jewish girls +.96, while those of white non-Jewish boys 
correlate with those of white non-Jewish girls +.89. The 
correlations between the different racial groups have al- 
ready been given. 

Table III shows sizable differences in general social dis- 
tance as between boys and girls. The average distance is 
distinctly less for the boys than for the girls, in each racial 
group, the differences being quite reliable. This is in keep- 
ing with Bogardus’ findings that women tend to show a 
greater social distance than men. 

Comparative Reactions of Jewish Adults and Jewish 
Children. Earlier data accumulated by Bogardus make 
possible a more or less accurate comparison between the 
attitudes of Jewish adults and Jewish children for certain 
races. For eighteen races appearing in both investigations, 
the correlation between the rankings of the adults and of 
the children is +.86. Considering the limited data, this 
figure is high enough to indicate a considerable similarity 
between the attitudes of the children and those of the 
adults. Such a high correlation helps prove the validity of 
the Indicator as a measure of social distance. It is im- 
possible to state how far this correlation is dependent upon 
the racial identity of the children and the adults. Had it 
been possible to measure the attitudes of the parents of the 
children of this investigation, perhaps the relationships 
would have been higher. 

Racial Attitudes as Conditioned by Intelligence and 
Reading Ability. It is conceivable that children’s racial 
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attitudes might be conditioned to a marked degree by their 
general intelligence, e.g., a high level of intelligence might 
be indicative of a high degree of racial tolerance. For 178 of 
the children, data from a group intelligence test were availa- 
ble. The correlation between these scores and the index of 
social distance (average percentage of acceptance for all 
races and relationships) for these children is +.31, as 
shown in Table IV. This coefficient does indicate some 
slight connection between general intelligence and atti- 
tudes of tolerance. It is possible that if the coefficient 
were corrected for the unreliability of the measures corre- 
lated, it would be markedly larger. 


TABLE IV 


CorRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING RELATIONSHIP OF 
Various Factors To Racrat ATTITUDES 


N Factors Correlated r P.E.. 
178 Index of social distance with Otis group 
intelligence test score +.31 045 
142 Index of social distance with Monroe 
reading comprehension test score. +.10 054 


39 Index of social distance for various 
races with degree to which these races 


are claimed as known by children (all 

39 races). +.83*  .034 
38 Index of social distance for various 

races with degree to which those races 

are claimed as known by children (all 

races except Negro). +.92* 018 


*r derived from rank order coefficient. 

On the other hand, only a very small and unreliable co- 
efficient, +.10, is found when the index of social distance 
for the individual children is correlated with scores on the 
Monroe Reading Comprehension Test. Ability to secure 
information about various races through reading seems not 
to be particularly related to tolerance for various races. 

Low correlations between social distance and the factors 
of intelligence and reading might be expected, if racial at- 
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titudes are largely emotional and the result of early con- 
ditioning. 

Racial Attitudes as Conditioned by Knowledge of the 
Various Races. For each of the thirty-nine races the 
number of zero reactions, indicating lack of sufficient 
knowledge of the race to pass a judgment, was computed. 
The races accordingly were ranked as to the degree to 
which the children claimed to be acquainted with them. 
The results of a correlation of this ranking with a general 
index of social distance for the various races (Table II) is 
revealed in Table IV. A surprisingly high correlation, 
amounting to +.83, is found when all thirty-nine races are 
considered. Evidently, knowledge about the races is in 
general a decisive factor in determining favorable racial * 
attitudes with these children. 

One outstanding exception was found, however. The 
Negro race ranks thirty-fourth out of thirty-nine in index 
of social distance, but fourth in intimacy of acquaintance. 
When the Negro race is eliminated from the correlation, 
the coefficient rises from +.83 to +.92. The attitude 
toward the Negro is clearly an instance in which knowledge 
about a race does not bring tolerance. In the case of the 
other races listed in the Attitudes Indicator, the knowledge 
is often a verbal knowledge. In the case of the Negro, 
there is direct personal acquaintanceship. 

Obviously, no questionnaire of this type can by itself 
yield adequate data as to the bases for racial tolerance. 
The results here presented need to be checked in terms of 
detailed personal conversations before final acceptance. In 
later papers data from a series of such interviews will be 
presented, shedding considerable added light upon the 
bases of the attitudes expressed and at the same time tend- 
ing to verify the conclusions from the Racial Attitudes 


Indicator. 
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Summary. This study of the reactions to a Racial At- 
titudes Indicator of two hundred sixth-grade children in a 
public elementary school in which the predominant racial 
element is Jewish reveals certain outstanding facts: 

(1) The Racial Attitudes Indicator as developed secures 
highly differential reactions for various social relationships 
and various races, at the sixth grade level. 

(2) In spite of large individual differences among the 
children, characteristic reactions of the sixth-grade group 
as a whole appear towards most of the races listed in the 
Indicator, with the result that the correlations between the 
attitudes of the Jewish and non-Jewish children and the 
attitudes of the boys and the girls are generally high (from 
+.85 to +.96). 

(3) At the same time, differences appear in general de- 
gree of social distance, showing the Jewish group as some- 
what more reserved, especially in the primary relationships 
(“cousin,” “roommate,” “chum”), and the girls as de- 
cidedly more reserved or distant than the boys. The latter 
differences have high reliability. 

(4) The Jewish children studied show racial attitudes 
correlated to a marked degree (+.86) with those of Jewish 
adults, as previously ascertained by Bogardus. 

(5) Intelligence appears to be slightly, and reading 
ability negligibly, correlated with racial tolerance, for the 
individual children studied. 

(6) The most significant factor found to be related to 
racial tolerance is the degree to which the children claim 
acquaintanceship with the various races. This relationship 
is high for all races except the Negro. Personal acquaint- 
anceship with members of this race, represented in this 
group by a small number of children, has not resulted in 
attitudes of tolerance comparable to those claimed with 
reference to most of the other races listed in the Attitudes 


Indicator. 














THE FAMILY SPATIAL PATTERN 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


CERTAIN ASPECTs of family life can be shown on maps. 
One can spot the geographical distribution of living rela- 
tives that are retained in the family memory. Lines on a 
map can portray the movements which involved a change 
of residence for the small family group of father, mother, 
and children. The daily, weekly, and occasional move- 
ments of the family or its members from one home as a 
center can be exhibited in a similar way. Attention is 
directed in this paper to the interesting variations in these 
family spatial patterns. 


PATTERNS IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF RELATIVES 


For a period of four years the writer has asked students 
in his class on The Family to make spot maps showing the 
distribution of relatives. The maps present patterns vary- 
ing from a concentration in one area to a wide dispersion. 
They also vary in the number of spots. A study of 86 
maps prepared during the past two years reveals a range 
in number of relatives from 4 to 321 with an average of 44. 
In five instances the relatives all lived in one city. In 
fifteen cases the dispersion of kin was intercontinental. 
One Jewish girl had more than fifty members of her large 
family group scattered through Russia, Siberia, China, 
Palestine, and Brazil. She also had more than 100 kins- 
men grouped in ten different clusters in various parts of 
the United States, Canada, and Alaska. A second genera- 
tion Hungarian student showed 28 relatives in France, 
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Austria, Russia, Jugo-Slavia, and Hungary, and 25 clus- 
tered in Seattle and in two parts of Canada. 

On 66 of the 86 maps all the spots were located in North 
America. In some instances there was a wide scatteration 
over the United States and Canada. In others the dis- 
persion was limited to one or two census divisions such as 
to the Pacific Coast or to the North Central states. Fre- 
quently there was a combination of concentration and 
dispersion as in a Swedish family which had 75 kinsmen in 
Minnesota, 28 in Wisconsin, 23 in Seattle, and 33 scattered 
through Oregon, California, Oklahoma, Iowa, Illinois, 
New York, Virginia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. Since more people have moved to Washington 
in recent decades from Minnesota than from any other 
state, it is natural that concentrations of relatives should 
be frequent in that state. 

Generally speaking, when many relatives are living in 
one area there tends to be more contact between members 
of the large family group and more control exercised over 
the small family groups. The concentration pattern tends 
therefore to be a clan pattern. The descendants of pioneer 
families in the Puget Sound region, for example, are com- 
monly found in or near this area. On the death not long 
ago of the grandmother in such a family it was pointed out 
that, with one exception, all of the five children and twenty- 
nine grandchildren were living in the Puget Sound region 
or Alaska. Although many aspects of modern life facili- 
tate the development of social distances in the clan, famil- 
ism seems more likely to persist if the kinsmen are geo- 
graphically near. 

When on the other hand the small family group is widely 
separated from relatives it tends to be more isolated. This 
isolation may be broken by communication however. In 
one case not only letters but telephone and telegraph were 
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used to maintain frequent contact between a small family 
group in Seattle and the larger cluster of relatives in San 
Francisco. Visits also serve to maintain the social re- 
lationships between parents and grown children. 

A concentration in the family spatial pattern tends to 
become a focus for the movements of the small family 
groups. Frequently, it is the mother who is the special 
attraction. Children return to see mother and incidentally 
through her retain some degree of clan unity. In such 
cases the passing of the mother may mean a break in con- 
centration and a wider dispersion. 


Mosi.Lity AND FLUIDITY OF THE SMALL FAmity Group 


When considered from the standpoint of its spatial pat- 
tern the small family group of father, mother, and children 
presents varying degrees of mobility and fluidity. Profes- 
sor R. D. McKenzie has defined mobility as movement 
that involves a change of residence and fluidity as move- 
ment without change in residence. Families vary in 
mobility from the stable family living permanently in one 
place to the migrant family; and in fluidity, from the 
family with a narrow geographical range to the tourist 
family. 

A study of 796 background cards for students in the 
writer’s classes shows an average of 1.88 changes in resi- 
dence during the life of the student. One family had 
lived in the same home 40 years; the representative of an- 
other “remembers definitely living in 35 houses and is sure 
there were at least a dozen more.” A map of the United 
States showing the movements of a Salvation Army family 
looks like a chart of the trunk railroads in the northern 
part of the country. In other cases—families of naval 
officers or missionaires for example—a world map is es- 
sential. On 31 out of 84 maps the mobility was limited 
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to the Pacific Coast; on 38 it covered various parts of 
North America; on 15 it was intercontinental. One map 
revealed successive homes on six different continents. 

In some instances the movements of the family or its 
members from the home as a center cover only Seattle and 
its immediate vicinity. More commonly they are regional 
or interregional in character. In some cases they cover 
much of the United States and Canada and in a few in- 
stances they are trans-oceanic. The routes followed on 
family tours were limited to the Pacific Coast states in 23 
out of the 66 families for which this data was available. 
They were intercontinental in but three cases. However, 
in only 16 out of 79 studies was the fluidity of individual 
members of the small family group limited to the Pacific 
division, and seven were inter-continental. The family 
group tends to tour less frequently and over a smaller 
range than individual members. For example a fur trader 
whose quest for furs led him to many parts of the Arctic 
usually went alone but sometimes he was accompanied by 
his wife and daughter. 

The extent to which the daily and weekly movements of 
husband, wife, and children are separate is a rough index 
to the divergence of interests and to the forces making for 
family disorganization. “Individuation of life patterns,” 
Professor Ernest R. Mowrer points out,’ “is much more 
common where contracts are spread over wide ranges, es- 
pecially if there is little overlapping of those of the two 
persons.” Couples are always divorced spatially before 
they are divorced legally. A study of 1,584 applications for 
divorce in King County, Washington during 1928 shows 
that nearly one-half had been separated more than a year. 


1 The Family, p. 179. 
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Factors INFLUENCING THE FAmity SPATIAL PATTERN 


The following factors seem to play an important part in 


determining the patterns of family mobility and fluidity: 
(1) economic, (2) health, (3) educational, (4) personality, 


(5) kinship, and (6) recreational. In about three-fourths 
of the 86 families mentioned above economic factors are 
obviously important; in the other fourth the factors of 
health and education predominate. Wanderlust and 
psychopathic personality also play a réle in facilitating 
migrancy. “Most of the moves were made for the same 
reasons,” writes a student, “inability of the father to get 
along amicably with his business associates and creditors. 
Pastures on ahead always seemed greener.” Kinship and 
recreation are secondary in importance. 


The fundamental forces determining family mobility 
are therefore economic. Whether the occupational base 
for a family is farming, business, or wage-earning is ob- 
viously significant. In general the working class, as de- 
scribed in such studies as Middletown by the Lynds, is 
more mobile and less fluid than the business class. It has 
been said that “the modern wage earner is a wanderer, a 
nomad.” This was not always true. In the time of Charles 
Booth, London workmen traveled but little and were 
generally employed on the spot. 


Health and climate seem to be important considerations 
in both movements to new homes and family tours. Cali- 
fornia’s phenomenal increase in population during the past 
decade was only in part economic. People, particularly 
those who are elderly, like the sunshine and mildness of 
its climate. The quest for improved health has for many 
years been the incentive for trips to favorite watering 
places. In fact it is only recently that the recreational 
factor has been important here. 
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Education may be a motive for either change of resi- 
dence or touring. Recreational movement is usually flu- 
idity rather than mobility. Kinship may be a factor either 
attracting or repelling movement. Couples leave the home 
community to escape family controls. Many return, at 
least for a visit, to see “the folks.” 

The distribution of the members of the large family 
group is of course a product of the same forces that deter- 
mine the movements of the individuals and the small 
family groups of which it is composed. 
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EFFECTS OF OCCUPATION AND RACIAL 
BACKGROUND ON THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF CONNECTICUT 


JEROME DAVIS 


Yale University 


In 1928 I was asked to give a series of lectures for Scout 
Executives in Connecticut. I found that some data had 
been secured by them as to the occupations of scout 
fathers throughout the state. Consequently I became 
interested in making a study of the effect of the occupation 
of the father on success in scout achievement. The follow- 
ing year I was asked to give another series of addresses to 
the same group, and persuaded them to make a study of 
the racial backgrounds from which the Boy Scouts came. 
The more significant results of these studies, one of which 
was made in 1928, and the other in 1929, are the subject 
of this paper. 

Returns were secured from 5,145 Scouts in eleven 
councils throughout the state of Connecticut. The oc- 
cupations of the fathers of the Boy Scouts were divided into 
seventeen categories, as listed on chart I. The white-col- 
lar group roughly comprised a third of the Scouts’ fathers. 
It will be noticed that only about 6 per cent of the Boy 
Scouts came from homes where the fathers were engaged in 
common labor. 

In comparing the returns with the census for 1920, 
which gives the distribution of males over ten years of age 
engaged in gainful occupations, we have to make a slightly 
different classification from that given on the chart, to con- 
form with the census figures. This shows that whereas 
there are in Connecticut roughly 60 per cent of the males 
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in manufacturing, there are only 43 per cent of the Scouts 
whose fathers are so employed. Again, the Scouts have 
only about half as many whose fathers are in public service 
as they should according to the census. In the clerical oc- 
cupations the Scouts have 9 per cent, as contrasted with 
15 per cent in the census figures. In the common labor 
group there are 318 or 6.04 per cent of the total, presuma- 
bly less than their proportion, although we do not have 
this classification in the census. 

The more interesting data, however, relate to Scout rank 
in relation to occupational status. Fifty-four per cent of 
the Boy Scouts all over the United States, on the average, 
remain in the first rank or tenderfoot class, but we find 
that the number of Connecticut Scouts in this group whose 
fathers are in the white-collar class is very much less. 
These boys for some reason or other are promoted to the 
higher ranks. For instance, only 46 per cent of the sons 
of proprietors are in the first rank, 34 per cent of the sons 
of those in the professional service, 42 per cent of those in 
the managerial service, and 49 per cent of those in the 
commercial service, whereas 63 per cent of the sons ot 
fathers who are in the printing trades have remained 
tenderfoot Scouts, 67 per cent of those in the transportation 
group, nearly 68 per cent of those in the personal service 
group, and nearly 66 per cent of those in the common labor 
group. 

When we come to the second class Scouts we find the 
statistical picture almost reversed. Here the boys in the 
white-collar class are about the normal average. The 
national average for all second class Scouts is just under 
26 per cent. But the sons of proprietors have over 32 per 
cent of their number in the second class ranking, the sons 
of those in managerial, commercial, and clerical service 
have over 28 per cent in this class, the sons of those in 
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building trades have over 31 per cent, while in the machine 
and miscellaneous trades 28 per cent of the sons are second 
class Scouts. On the other hand, the sons of printers have 
only just over 16 per cent of their number in the second 
rank, the sons of those in transportation service have only 
20 per cent, and the sons of those in personal service have 
only 16 per cent, while the common labor group has 23 
per cent. 

Turning to the first class Scouts, we find that the nation- 
al average is just under 22 per cent. Here the proprietors, 
the professional service, the managerial service, the com- 
mercial service, the artisan proprietors, and the public 
service are all above the average. Of these, the managerial 
service has 29 per cent and the public service just over 
27 per cent. These are the highest two. On the other 
hand, the sons of those in transportation service, personal 
service, agricultural service, and the building trades range 
from 15 per cent to 16 per cent in the proportion of their 
number which enters the third rank. 

The agricultural group seem to stay largely in the 
tenderfoot class, and are way below their quota in the 
first class. Since this group tends to remain in scouting 
longer than any other this would seem to call for some 
explanation. Possibly since they live on farms they are 
not so interested in winning a higher rank, or do not have 
the leisure to fulfill the additional requirements that the 
city boy has. 

The study also brought out the fact, as would be ex- 
pected, that the white-collar group of Scouts all have a 
longer term of months in the Boy Scout troops than do the 
less privileged boys. The average term for all groups of 
boys is 17.9 months, while the white-collar group is just 
above this, with the exception of the proprietors’ sons, who 
are just about on the average. The sons of those in agricul- 
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tural service are also very much above the average, running 
almost thirty-three months. The common labor group 
averages only about a year. In other words, boys whose 
fathers are common laborers tend to stay in the Boy Scout 
ranks about six months less than the average. The ex- 
planation may be that most of the underprivileged boys 
have to go to work at an early age, and this prevents 
their remaining in the Boy Scout troops longer. 

Thirty-six per cent of all scout fathers belonging to the 
white-collar group furnished 57 per cent of the Scouts at- 
tending the summer camps, while 63.5 per cent of all the 
scout fathers representing non-white-collar groups furnish 
only 43 per cent of those who go to the camps. Here is 
definite evidence of the fact that we do not have complete 
equality of opportunity in America. The poor boy is ap- 
parently handicapped by his environment or economic 
status. 

In the racial study, returns were secured for 2,600 
Scouts. These showed that 41 per cent of the Boy Scouts 
were of foreign or mixed parentage, the exact percentage 
being 33 for those Scouts having both parents foreign born, 
and 8 per cent for those with one parent foreign born. On 
the other hand the census records show that of males from 
ten to fifteen years of age in Connecticut 59.5 per cent 
are of foreign or mixed parentage. The contrast is shown 
on chart II. This would seem to indicate that the Boy 
Scout movement is still more largely devoted to the chil- 
dren of native American stock than it should be if it were 
serving equally a cross section of the population. 

When we study the record of advancement, we find that 
of Scouts with American born fathers 47 per cent are 
tenderfoots, 33 per cent are in the second class and 21 per 
cent are in the first class, but we find that of those boys 
who have fathers of foreign birth, 54 per cent are tender- 
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foots, 30 per cent are second class, and 16 per cent are 
first class. This latter class then is 5 per cent below the 
score of boys with American born fathers. In other words, 
as might be expected, the boys with American born parents 
tend to secure a higher ranking than the others. 

Naturally it is impossible to do more than speculate as 
to the causes back of this situation. It is conceivable that 
boys from foreign homes are discriminated against by 
American born scoutmasters who largely control pro- 
motions to the higher ranks. On the other hand, it 1s 
possible that the boy of foreign parentage has to work 
more, and thus cannot spend so much time on scouting. 
There is a large Italian population in Connecticut. The 
Italians have a tradition that boys of Scout age should 
not be absent from the family table for meals. The parents 
are also not favorable to the “hiking” programs. Thus do 
cultural habits interfere with success of scouting which has 
been developed in conformity to a distinctively American 
culture, and has not yet been adapted to the various modes 
of behavior of different nationalist groups. At present 
also leadership in the scout movement is largely American. 
It might be worth trying to recruit leadership from the 
nationality whose boys are largely served in any given 
area. 

When we study Scouts and their religion we find the 
following situation: 


U. S. Census of Connecticut (1920) Scouts (1929) 
Protestant 
White 30.3 58.0 
Colored 1.5 1.4 
Jewish 1.2 4.6 
Roman Catholic 67.0 36.0 


From the above table, then, we know that there are al- 
most twice as many Protestant white Scouts as there 
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should be relative to the population, whereas there are 
about half as many Roman Catholics as the relative num- 
ber in the population. It is interesting to note that the 
Jewish boy has responded very well to scouting. When 
it is considered that 74 per cent of the scout troops are 
in Protestant churches, the reason for the large number of 
Protestant whites is apparent. One of the difficulties 
which is faced in attempting to secure Roman Catholic 
troops is the conservative nature of the Catholic clergy. 
One priest, for instance, is quoted as saying: “The Roman 
Catholic church has gotten along pretty well for 2,000 years 
without scouting. It can probably get along a little longer 
without it.” 

Furthermore the Scout Executives think it is difficult to 
secure Catholic lay leadership. This does not seem to be 
a very adequate reason, in view of the fact that there are 
so many able Catholic young men. The Scout Executives 
seem to feel that there is a lack of appreciation of the com- 
mittee method of doing things among the Roman Catho- 
lics. The probabilities are that another reason why more 
scout troops are not developed in Catholic churches is that 
most Scout Executives are Protestant, and they do not 
have the proper background for meeting with many of the 
Catholic priests. 

In this study of racial background of Scouts, I suggested 
that statistics also be gathered regarding the number of 
sons of American born fathers who attended the summer 
camps, in contrast to those of foreign born parents. It 
was found that 27 per cent of the boys whose fathers are 
American born attend the summer scout camps, while of 
those with foreign born parents, only 16 per cent attend. 
This means a drop of 11 per cent. Again we can only 
speculate as to the reasons. It seems possible that boys of 
foreign born parentage have to work during the summer 
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vacation. Their parents do not have the financial means 
to permit their boys to attend camp. Boy Scout Ex- 
ecutives seem to feel also that many foreign groups feel 
that the summer camps are too militaristic. At least in 
Connecticut, military terms still prevail in summer camps, 
—for instance “training,” “war” games, “company” street, 
et cetera. 

It will be recalled that the white-collar group furnishes 
57 per cent of the Scouts attending summer camps. The 
expense of these camps in Connecticut ranges from $5.00 to 
$8.50 a week, but in addition to this, the Boy Scout must 
provide his blankets and all other equipment, his trans- 
portation, and various accessories, as well as craft-shop 
purchases. Presumably one reason why the non-white- 
collar group, and the boy of foreign parentage, do not more 
adequately respond to the appeal of the summer camp is 
its expense. It would seem desirable for the Boy Scout 
movement to experiment with camps which cost very much 
less, even if these had to be subsidized. Volunteer leader- 
ship in the summer camps could be used much more wide- 
ly. Expensive “luxury” side issues, such as horseback 
riding, should not be provided, or else these should be pro- 
vided by special contributions, so that the cost of the camp 
would not be increased thereby. It should be possible to 
provide camps at such a low cost that more of the poor 
boys who need this experience could secure it. 

Perhaps more could be done to reduce costs by having 
all the boys who attend camp share in all the work that 
needs to be done, leaving only the cook to be hired. 

On the whole this study indicates that the scout move- 
ment is reaching a wide range of all classes, creeds, and 
nationalities, although it has not yet equaled the respec- 
tive ratios of those in the popualtion. 








SOCIAL ORDER AND 
THE CONCEPT OF HARMONY’ 


CHIENG F. LUNG 


University of Southern California 


AFTER SOME sTupDy of the writings of various philoso- 
phers and social thinkers, the present writer came to the 
conclusion that men often try to predict the destiny of 
their society and to direct it on the basis of their mental 
conditions toward a desirable goal, which, according to 
most of them, is the goal of harmony.” To them it seems 
that harmony is a universal law, for it is manifested not 
only by man but also by nature, in short, by the whole 
universe. For instance, with reference to the harmonious 
state in nature, Garet Garrett remarks, 


For a superseding principle the perfect pattern is represented in 
nature, where you see dissimilar organisms existing together in a 
state of symbiosis, one sustaining the other, vitally interdependent, 
yet neither exploiting the other.® 


A pattern of harmony is also established by the planets 
and stars in the universe. It is because of this harmony 
that life is possible in the universe, that we are able to 
walk, to sleep, to eat, and to make love on this earth. Sup- 
pose all the stars and planets were in disharmony, suppose 
they were “running wild,” or in conflict with one another, 
could man make his home on this earth? Certainly not, 
for this rotating ball, the earth, would be out of its orbit, 
broken into pieces and scattered beyond the power of finite 

1 This is partly an abstract of a Master’s thesis by the writer, on “The Social 


Thought of Four Principal Thinkers of Ancient China.” 

2 No doubt, there are some writers who hold an opposite view that harmony is 
undesirable. (Cf. Research in the Social Sciences, edited by Wilson Gee [The 
Macmillan Company, 1929], p. 14). What they mean, however, is an achieved and 
stagnant harmony, which is not our contention in this article. 

3 Ouroboros, or The Mechanical Extension of Mankind (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1926), p. 91. 
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mind to imagine. It is, then, only when the stars and 
planets are “doing their duty,” maintaining their balance 
and obeying the law of harmony, that the universe can 
exist as it is, that the wonderful Man can make his home 
here. 

Man is indeed a wonderful creature. He is favored by 
God and is endowed by Nature with the hands, feet, and 
brain which make him different from other creatures. 
Besides this, a valuable lesson is taught him by the uni- 
verse, and that lesson is the law of harmony. 

Now let us turn our eyes from the universe to our 
Mother Earth and see where and how the law of harmony 
is manifested. First of all, let us examine man’s arts, 
such as poetry, music, and painting, which are the cre- 
ations and expressions of his highest ideals. Whenever 
we read a poem or listen to music, if its rhymes or tunes 
are not in harmony, it becomes unpleasant to the ears and 
we would say it is no good. Whenever we see a painting 
in which the colors are not in harmony, it appears un- 
pleasant to the eyes, and we would also say it is no good. 
On the other hand, in any kind of art that we consider 
good there seems to exist the law of harmony. 

This law is also manifested in the philosophies of many 
thinkers, seers, and prophets, of both West and East. 
With reference to Western thinkers, we find that the con- 
cept of harmony is embodied in the Pythagorean number 
theory, in the teaching of Heraclitus, in Plato’s Republic, 
in Aristotle’s Ethics, in Jesus Christ’s Kingdom of God, 
in Thomas Hobbes’ theory and origin of the state, in 
Leibniz’s conception of the universe, in Cooley’s organic 
view, in Hobhouse’s Rational Good, in C. M. Case’s con- 
cept of social progress, and in some others.* 

4 It should be pointed out that there are some philosophers, like Empedocles and 
Georg Simmel, who hold that both harmony and disharmony, liking and disliking, 
are required so that society or the cosmos can attain its definite form. But this 


does not refute the view that harmony is the result of union of opposites, and that 
each opposite is an agent striving independently for its own goal or harmony. 
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The present writer has recently made a special study of 
the social thought of four principle thinkers of ancient 
China, namely, Lao-tse, Confucius, Motze, and Han Fei, 
who represented the four main schools of Chinese thought, 
and has found that the concept of harmony is also clearly 
expressed in their philosophies. The purpose of the pres- 
ent article is to expose briefly the views of these Chinese 
thinkers in regard to the concept of harmony and its re- 
lation to social order. 

Lao-tse was the founder of the Taoist school, according 
to which the most desirable state of existence for man is 
to follow the way or law of nature. Lao-tse says: 


Tao of heaven resembles the stretching of a bow. The mighty it 
humbles, the lowly it exalts. They who have abundance it dimin- 
ishes, and gives to them who have need. That is Tao of heaven; 
it depletes those who abound and completes those who lack. 


Thus the law of harmony is embodied in Lao-tse’s Tao, 
“that intangible cosmic influence which harmonizes all 
things and brings them to fruition.”* This view of Lao-tse 
was later fully developed by Chuang-tse, his greatest suc- 
cessor. 

The concept of harmony is also embodied in Confucius’ 
philosophy of social control and social order, in Motze’s 
doctrines of Universal Love and Indentification with the 
Superior, and in Han Fei’s theory of government by law. 
These philosophers were chiefly interested in the problems 
of social order and social control. 

In the system of Confucius’ thought we find that music 
and rite are the most important means of social control. 
According to Confucius, 


Music imitates the harmony of the universe; rite imitates the order 
of the universe. There are heaven and earth below, and between 


5 Dwight Goddard (translator), Lao-tzu’s Tao and Wu Wei (New York: 
Brentano’s, Inc., 1919) chap. 77. 
6 Ibid., p. 3. 
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them there are the various things with different ranks and dignity. 
This gives man the pattern of rite. There is the unceasing stream 
of evolution, in which all things are in harmony and in accordance. 
This gives man the model of music.? 


Music establishes union and harmony; rite maintains difference and 
distinction. From union comes mutual affection; from distinction, 
mutual respect.§ 


As man imitates natural phenomena in the creation of 
his arts and culture, so in organizing his society he un- 
consciously strives after the pattern of the universe. 
Confucius says: 


Following the existence of heaven and earth, there is the existence 
of all things. Following the existence of all things, there is the dis- 
tinction of sex. Following the distinction of sex, there is the re- 
lation between husband and wife. Following the relation between 
husband and wife, there is the relation between father and son. 
Following the relation between father and son, there is the relation 
between the king and the people. Following the relation between the 
king and the people, there is the distinction of superiority and in- 
feriority. Following the distinction of superiority and inferiority 
there are social order and justice.® 


According to Confucius, then, there are five relationships 
in human society; namely, that between father and son, 
elder brother and younger brother, husband and wife, 
friend and friend, and sovereign and subjects. Society is 
thus composed of these five relationships of men. They 
exist just as the sun and stars exist. As there is a certain 
definite spatial distance between the sun and each one of 
the stars, so there is a certain definite social distance or 
nearness between the five human relationships. Thus, 
each person occupies a special position, and has a definite 
social status and a certain kind of duty to perform. When 


7 Li Chi, Bk. III, sec. I, chap. 28. For the translation see Yu-lan Fung’s 4 Com- 
parative Study of Life Ideals (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1924) pp. 162-173. 


8 Ibid., chap. 15. 
® Yi King, App. VI, chap. 31 and 32; translated by Fung, op. cit. 
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each person fulfills his obligation in conformity to his social 
status, social order will be maintained. 

Though Motze was the founder of a distinct school, he 
was just as much concerned with the problem of social 
order as Confucius. But he holds that social disorder is 
caused by the lack of mutual or universal love. He says: 


Suppose everybody in the world loves universally, loving others as 
one’s self. Will there yet be any unfilial individual? When every- 
one regards his father, elder brother, and emperor as himself, where- 
to can he direct any unfilial feeling? . . . . When everyone regards 
other families as his own family, who will steal? When everyone 
regards other persons as his own person, who will rob? Therefore 
there will not be any thieves or robbers. .... When everyone re- 
gards the states of others as one’s own, who will invade? ... . If 
everyone in the world will love universally, states not attacking 
one another; houses not disturbing one another; thieves and robbers 
becoming extinct; emperor and ministers, father and sons, all being 
affectionate and filial . . . . if all this comes to pass the world will 
be orderly.'® 


Han Fei is generally considered as the representative of 
the legalist school. According to this philosopher, law is 
the chief means of securing social order. Thus he con- 
firms: 


Whenever and wherever law is enforced the witty cannot have dis- 
pute, and the rash dare not engage in fighting; in punishing the 
wrong even a great minister will not be spared, and in rewarding 
the good even an ordinary citizen will not be overlooked. Therefore 
to rectify the misjudgments of the superiors, to correct the mischief 
of the inferiors, to restore good government out of confusion, and to 
standardize the people’s course of conduct for these nothing is 
better than law.1! 





Besides the fact that it is found in the various systems 
of thought, the law of harmony is also manifested in some 
political theories and practices, and in social organizations. 


10 The Works of Motze, translated by Y. P. Mei, (London: Arthur Probsthain, 
1929), chap. 14. 


11 Han Fei Tse, chap. 6. 
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To my mind, the modern developments of democracy, 
internationalism, and communism are tendencies toward 
a greater social harmony, or a greater equality among 
men. 

The law of harmony as expressed in society is a state of 
mutualism or equilibrium, as mentioned by Garrett in his 
Ouroboros. It is the ideal goal that man ever struggles 
for. The whole story of man’s life may be viewed as a 
struggle for the attainment of harmony. The striving of 
an individual is for the establishing of a state of harmony 
between his body and soul, and between his own life and 
the life of his group. Such a striving may be a conscious 
or unconscious process. It may be full of meaning or with- 
out meaning whatsoever, and pleasant or unpleasant ac- 
cording to how one tries to attain harmony and whether or 
not he has attained it. 

Although harmony is a universal law, few people have 
realized its significance and importance in the history of 
man’s existence. Moreover, when it is viewed or con- 
ceived by different people from different angles at different 
times, it is disguised and presented in different forms. For 
instance, the conceptions of harmony of Lao-tse, Confucius, 
Motze, and Han Fei are all different one from the other. 
It is on account of this fact that each person has his own 
conception of harmony and each tries to realize it in his 
own way, that our world is a conflicting world, in which 
harmony is attained with difficulty, if it can be attained at 
all. But our social change and world progress are pri- 
marily due to the conflicting tendencies of men who are 
searching for their desirable goal of existence and striving 
for the law of harmony. Such conflicting tendencies may 
be likened to some streams running against one another, 
sending forth various sorts of music, and having the power 
to do good as well as evil, though they all have a natural 
tendency to maintain a level, and though they all have a 
common goal, which is the ocean. 
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Hawau’s remarkable interracial harmony is the result 
of many factors. The present general prosperity of the 
islands fosters a comparatively high standard of living 
among all racial groups, except the most recent and un- 
accommodated immigrants. This almost uniform status 
contributes to mutual respect and appreciation. Large 
numbers of tourists, guests, and travelers passing through 
Honolulu have made the city a kind of show place where 
each race seeks to appear its best and avoid sordid con- 
flicts with neighboring races in the community. Public 
education in the elementary schools, high schools, and 
University has consciously and subtly cultivated inter- 
racial tolerance and sympathy. But the contribution of 
sport should not be overlooked. As the fine art of the 
masses it cultivates cultural appreciation in the relaxed 
and generous atmosphere of man’s leisure. 

Foremost among the sports in promoting racial har- 
mony and understanding is baseball, both amateur and 
professional. Baseball as a form of play or recreation has 
been for many years in Hawaii a valuable social medium 
through which many races have been drawn together in 
friendly common projects. It affords a method for the 
divers racial groups to come into a more or less intimate 
contact with the cosmopolitan social universe of the 
Polynesian Islands. 

There are about two hundred baseball teams on the 
island of Oahu only. Among them are approximately 
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twenty-six civilian baseball leagues and probably an equal 
number of service-men leagues. Including unorganized 
baseball players we have an average of six thousand play- 
ers per year—a tremendous number for one small island. 
This form of sport is indulged in by young and old, rich 
and poor, girls and boys, the élite and hoz polloi. Children 
and adults of all conceivable social, educational, and 
economic status scan the sport section of the daily news- 
papers for local as well as international sport news. It is 
indeed amazing how much knowledge on baseball some of 
these barefooted, ill-clothed, undisciplined children of the 
street have acquired and retained in view of how little 
academic education they assimilate daily in classrooms. 
They know the major league players and can follow with 
quick comprehension the process and minute details of a 
big-league game broadcast over the radio. Children of 
poorer homes manufacture their unique baseball equip- 
ment, stuffing stockings and using a broom stick or a 
piece of lumber for a bat. 

Until very recently with the invasion of golf and foot- 
ball, baseball had been recognised as the “national” sport 
of the islands. But owing to the advent of these more 
élite sports, interest in baseball has relatively waned. An- 
other social phenomenon responsible for the decrease of 
baseball attendance is the steady increase of automobiles. 
Instead of joining the baseball audience, men of means 
now plan to take their families on outings, picnics, and to 
camps over the week-end. It thus happens that the bulk 
of our fans today are of the laboring class. 

There are several baseball leagues organized on a racial 
basis representing the Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipino groups. Out of all these leagues we shall deal 
only with the Senior League. This noteworthy organi- 
zation is composed of five racial teams; namely, the 
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Hawaiian, the All-Chinese, the Asahis, the Braves, and the 
Wanderers, the last three representing the Japanese, the 
Portuguese, and the Anglo-Saxon groups respectively. 
There was also a Filipino team, but it was compelled to 
abandon its endeavors because of poor playing material 
and a lack of recruiting sources in the city, since a great 
preponderance of the Filipino population is concentrated 
on the plantations or rural sections of the island. 

Each of the above teams was strictly racial when it 
first made its appearance in 1925. Each had and still has 
its own racial manager, although the man who first 
dreamed of racial teams is an Anglo-Saxon. Incidentally 
it may be added that the officiating of the baseball games 
is in the hands of an interracial body. The Hawaiian 
team registered only persons of Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian 
ancestry; the Chinese team, persons of Chinese or part- 
Chinese ancestry ; and so with the other racial groups. But 
when it came to the problem of segregating the Portuguese 
from the Anglo-Saxons, tact was of utmost importance. 
And tact the organizers did have. The ruling of the all-Haole 
or Anglo-Saxon team was so constructed that only indi- 
viduals eligible to Elk membership were permitted to join 
the team. It thus happened that only Whites born in 
mainland United States were registered, and the Portu- 
guese were in this wise kept out of the Nordic group. 

At present, however, some of the above teams have de- 
parted from strictly racial lines owing to the dire need of 
players. Some of the teams were compelled to turn else- 
where for their recruits, not finding any in their own racial 
group. The Braves registered two part-Hawaiian and two 
Anglo-Saxon players. The Hawaiian team chose a Japa- 
nese to fill the important position of catcher. Besides 
this Oriental we find a Samoan player on the Hawaiian 
team. The All-Chinese took a Caucasian-Hawaiian pitch- 
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er. Besides its pure-bloods, it has five mixed-bloods, 
all of whom are Chinese-Hawaiians. The Asahis remained 
Japanese throughout, with no exception. They were able 
to maintain their racial solidarity because of the wealth of 
Japanese material on hand. There are three Japanese 
baseball leagues in Honolulu, and all of them are backed 
by the Japanese Physical Education Association. Their 
unshakeable organization, group solidarity, and codpera- 
tive financial support are admirable. Curiously enough, 
the non-Japanese league president has encouraged this 
racial solidarity by inserting a new clause in the hand- 
book of rules to the effect that no team may register 4 
Japanese without the consent of the Japanese manager. 
However, to preserve the racial integrity of the other 
teams, another clause was added to the effect that no team 
may enlist more than four different racial outsiders, and 
out of these no more than two can be of the same nation- 
ality. This is to prevent a formidable racial clique oppos- 
ing the main group. 

At the other end of the scale, directly opposite to Japa- 
nese solidarity, we have an extremely racially mixed team, 
the most cosmopolitan of all. This is the Wanderers (or 
Elks), a very interesting team indeed. Originally its 
founder had pictured it to be the all-Haole or White team 
composed of Elk or potential Elk members only. After 
capturing a couple of trophies it was turned over to the 
management of the Elks Club. Congenial fellowship in- 
volving too much sociability ensued, which with the lack 
of funds resulted in the failure of the team. Just about a 
year ago the “daddy” of this team took it in hand and out 
of the ruins and some other material constructed the 
present very racially mixed group, which boasts of the fol- 
lowing nationalities: Caucasian, Part-Hawaiian, Negro, 
Japanese, and Portuguese. What its future will be the 
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manager himself does not know. He views it as “a ticklish 
question.” 

The attitude of the different baseball managers toward 
the growing interracial tendency of the present racial 
teams is quite illuminating. During the course of an inter- 
view the Japanese manager reiterated emphatically the 
determination of the Nippon community to keep its team 
racially intact. Since more than half of the baseball “fans” 
in the city are Japanese, it must be concluded that largely 
for commercial reasons the manager of the Stadium has 
codperated with this race in its endeavor and will continue 
to cooperate. 

Contrariwise, the Chinese-Hawaiian hybrid who guards 
the interests of the Polynesian team speaks laudably of 
interracial groups. He deems it pernicious to draw racial 
lines in a community such as that of Hawaii where all the 
races live in apparent harmony and understanding. But 
in his calm state of mind he admits there are advantages 
of having racial teams. He finds himself actually in 
sympathy with the idea of racial teams because, he says, a 
Hawaiian team affords an unusual opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of his maternal racial group to develop ability in 
one form of athletics ; it gives the Hawaiian youths a social 
education in group participation, good fellowship and 
sportsmanship; and finally, it affords a means of exhibiting 
these natives at their best in the eyes of the community. 

The Chinese manager is thoroughly frank. Like the 
Japanese manager he favors as solid a racial team as pos- 
sible. It is only for the purpose of saving his team froin 
immediate death that he registers an outsider. He believes 
there is comparatively more harmony in a racially unified 
group than a racially mixed one. He claims that oneness 
in language is a dominant factor in peaceful group rela- 
tions. 
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The Portuguese manager, on the other hand, decries 
what his Oriental colleagues esteem. He refuses to change 
the name of his team, “The Braves,” to “The Portuguese 
Team.” Why? “Simply because the word Braves means 
nothing!” he exclaims proudly. And he was the only one 
who voted against what the majority finds desirous: racial 
teams. One might be mislead by this attitude and might 
conclude that the Portuguese are the most assimilable of 
all the racial groups in Hawaii. But such is not necessarily 
the case. Because of the frequent disparaging comments 
cast on the Portuguese as a whole and a widespread con- 
temptuous feeling toward this group, the representatives 
of this race have unfortunately been made to feel quite in- 
ferior. Hence there is an abnormal craving to be identified 
with the socially recognized superior group in Hawaii— 
the Haole or Anglo-Saxon. 

The head of the defunct all-Haole team is naturally 
whole-heartedly in sympathy with the idea of racial teams 
since he is the founder of it. His original motive, no doubt, 
was sincere, although it was partially commercial. His 
dream was to attract the various racial elements to the 
games so that they would appreciate and interest them- 
selves in their representative teams and finally rally to 
their support. 

So we find that the Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, and 
Caucasian managers are unanimous in their feeling regard- 
ing desirability of racial teams. The Portuguese would 
have also agreed with the rest if other things were equal. 
The questions now arise: (1) What accounts for this at- 
titude? (2) Is there any antagonism or bitter rivalry 
among these teams of distinct racial backgrounds? (3) 
How can baseball with its racial teams promote group 
unity and sympathetic understanding among the polyglot 
and polychrome races in Hawaii? Let us discuss these 
questions in order. 
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(1) The chief factor determining the attitude favoring 
racial teams is a fundamental principle governing human 
behavior—namely, the desire for social status or social 
recognition. A group as well as an individual has its 
social being in society only when the latter recognizes it 
and defines its status. Its rdle in the human universe is 
determined by society. Thus a racial group must achieve 
something extraordinary in the eyes of a community before 
it is welcomed into the social family of peoples or nations. 
Now in Hawaii baseball affords a means for the divers 
racial groups to exhibit their qualification for admission 
into Polynesian society. True indeed, baseball is not the 
only means, for there are many kinds of human activities 
that lend themselves to remarkable achievements. But 
the central point here is that baseball is such a universal 
sport in Hawaii that it does stand out as an important 
unifying factor. Just as a college or university is popularly 
known by its football team, a racial group in Hawaii may 
be known by its baseball team. 

No doubt the Hawaiian manager recognized this funda- 
mental desire for social status when he calmly explained 
his support of racial teams by the fact that such a plan 
provides an opportunity for the young Hawaiians to “push 
themselves ahead” and “to mix with others.” The Ha- 
walians, he maintained, “need some one to push them 
ahead.” The Japanese have always been clannish and 
aggressive and it goes without saying that they always en- 
deavor to secure recognition for their racial group in any 
society. The Chinese no doubt find their Nipponese 
neighbors formidable rivals, and they, too, wish to establish 
themselves well in the eyes of the community. The so- 
called Haoles, or northern Europeans,—they need not en- 
ter the struggle for they consider themselves the favored 
race of the world today. 
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(2) Curiously enough, there is no bitter racial antago- 
nism or any sign of animosity among the various racial 
teams. All the managers have so testified, and even the 
players themselves maintain that race never enters their 
mind in any of their games. “They never think of their 
nationality,” and “they don’t even know the nationalities 
of the players.” This seems to be the characteristic 
attitude of the men interviewed. They play “to beat a 
team” in a friendly spirit, and not, for example, “to beat 
the Japs.” An interesting observation is found in the very 
mixed team, the Wanderers, under the management of an 
Anglo-Saxon “father.” In reply to a question this manag- 
er enthusiastically exclaimed, “There is practically no dis- 
sension in my mixed team .. . . there is absolute har- 
mony among the boys. Each man is proud of his nation- 
ality and the boys are even more particular about their be- 
havior than if they were of one race. They go out of their 
way to be nice to each other.” This testimony is very 
significant in that it does reveal a desire for the social 
recognition of each representative race. One must behave 
in company if he wants to make a good impression on 
others. 

(3) Just how all these racial teams bring about group 
unity and sympathy among the polyglot and polychrome 
groups in Hawaii can be explained only in an indirect way. 
In the first place, through demonstrating its feats in base- 
ball a racial group gains its way gradually into the very 
life of the larger society of the islands. After it has at- 
tained its status it freely participates in the social activities 
of the community and shares its functions and responsi- 
bilities. This act of collective participation in a communi- 
ty project, for the good of all, brings the various races in 
physical, social, and cultural contact with each other. Thus 
an esprit de corps eventually develops as a result of such 
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a close fellowship, and ultimately we have considerable 
racial harmony and sympathetic understanding. 

In the second place, each racial team draws its racial 
representatives to the baseball stand, so that the “fans” 
are equally as varied in racial composition as the teams. 
The various games afford the different racial groups an 
opportunity for free, physical, and informal contacts with 
each other in a free, social way. 

Thirdly, it provides a means by which a racial team can 
show its cosmopolitan fans what its ability is. And if a 
team performs well, there is certainly some kind of subtle 
change in the attitude of the onlookers with regard to the 
racial group concerned. “Perhaps after all the Hawaiians 
are not so dumb,” or, “the Japs are not solely imitative 
and superficially original,’ and similar statements are 
modifications of faulty conceptions that many people ac- 
quire consciously or unconsciously. With such a gradual 
change of attitude toward certain races we find naturally 
more tolerance, and tolerance leads ultimately to recogni- 
tion of each group’s status in Polynesian society which is 
a community of vari-colored “nations.” 

Thus baseball plays a significant rdle in the process of 
cultural assimilation and race accommodation in Hawaii. 
It is a medium through which a racial group secures its 
social status and its admittance into the Hawaiian society 
of mixed races. In this wise does baseball share in the 
development of the exotic and mosaic Hawaiian culture, 
a culture peculiar to a community which is composed of 
peoples who come from racially distinct backgrounds, and 
who live a more or less common life in considerable har- 


mony. 
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SOCIAL DISTANCE IN SHAKESPEARE 
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SHAKESPEARE takes on new meanings when considered 
in terms of social distance. Unsuspected interpretations 
are revealed when the social distance concept is applied to 
the works of the master dramatist. Perhaps one drama 
will serve as well an another in a social distance analysis. 
Much Ado About Nothing is chosen because when the 
writer was listening on one occasion to its presentation by 
the Stratford-upon-Avon players he was struck by its 
marvelous insight into the nature of social distance. The 
drama proves to be a fascinating sociological study.’ 

There is one major and one minor series of social dis- 
tance themes in “Much Ado About Nothing.”? The major 
one develops around Benedict and Beatrice. Benedict is 
“wild and witty” and is possessed of a sharp tongue. 
Beatrice has “a lively temper,” and indulges in merry jests, 
irony and sarcasm. As acquaintances the distance be- 
tween them is neither small nor great, but medium, but 
when each turns his cutting tongue on the other, extreme 
distance leaps into being, and one “perfectly hates” the 
other. Similarity in brilliant sarcastic dispositions of two 
acquaintances may without a moment’s notice create a 
grave social distance situation. 


Beatrice. I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedict: nobody marks [notices] you. 
Benedict. What! my dear Lady Disdain, are you yet living?* 


11f many of the masterpieces in literature were analyzed in terms of social 
distance they would doubtless disclose entirely new teaching possibilities. 

2 The citations from Much Ado About Nothing which follow refer to The 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare, edited by W. J. Craig (Oxford University 
Press, 1924). 

3 Act I, scene I, lines 121-124. 
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Then an intricate plot is devised. Friends of Benedict 
decide to see if they cannot cause Benedict and Beatrice 
to fall in love with each other and thus overcome the ex- 
treme distance produced by mutual sharp tongues. A 
number of these friends gather within the hearing of, but 
out of the sight of Benedict and hold an apparently naive 
and secret conversation. One carelessly remarks that he 
is told that Beatrice is really in love with Benedict despite 
the unkind remarks that she makes to him, but that 
Beatrice has sworn that she will never tell Benedict. An- 
other friend comments, “I did never think that lady would 
love any man,” and another replies, “No, nor I neither; 
but most wonderful that she should dote on Signior 
Benedict whom she hath in all outward behaviors seemed 
even to abhor.’* It is reported further that she starts to 
write of her love to Benedict twenty times a night but 
finally tears up the proposed letter. 


Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, sobs, beats 
her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses; ‘O Sweet Benedict! 
God give me patience.’® 


Someone suggests that Benedict should be told, and an- 
other replies that if he were, “he would but make a sport 
of it and torment the poor lady worse.”® It would be 
better to let her “wear her heart out first.” Moreover, 
Beatrice’s own cousin, a well-known young woman by the 
name of Hero is quoted as having corroborated the desper- 
ate love that Beatrice feels for Benedict. 

In the meantime Benedict sitting out of sight but over- 
hearing all of this supposedly private conversation is at 
first amazed, then grows interested, doubts, and finally 
concludes that there must be truth in what these friends 


4 Act II, scene III, lines 102-107. 
5 Act II, scene III, lines 161-65. 
6Act II, scene III, lines 173, 174. 
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have been saying to each other. When he sees Beatrice 
later he says to himself: “Here comes Beatrice. By this 
day! She’s a fair lady: I do spy some marks of love in 
her.”* When she speaks stingingly to him he for the first 
time reinterprets her remarks noticing as he believes hid- 
den meanings of affection, and is overjoyed. 

The plot thickens. Friends of Beatrice gather near but 
out of her sight and begin to relate how they have heard 
that beneath all his quips Benedict dotes on Beatrice, but 
will never “let Beatrice know of it.” One friend recounts 
how Beatrice was given to ridiculing every man no matter 
“how wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured.” An- 
other says that because of Beatrice’s mocking disposition 
nothing can be done about Benedict’s love for her. 


Therefore let Benedict, like cover’d fire 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. 

It were a better death than die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as die with tickling.® 


Beatrice from her concealed location listens and chal- 
lenges. She doubts, and argues with herself and finally 
concludes that if Benedict loves her, as she has overheard 
her friends declare to each other, she will cease her cutting 
remarks and return Benedict’s love with love. She says: 


Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 

And Benedict, love on, I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand. 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band.® 


Then to complicate matters Benedict and Beatrice learn 
that both have been tricked into believing that each loves 


7 Act II, scene III, lines 265,266. 
8 Act III, scene I, lines 77-80. 
® Act III, scene I, lines 109-114. 
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the other and that the reports which each have overheard 
were concocted by their respective friends.*® Each is 
dumbfounded, but still more complex grows the web. 
During the time that Benedict believed the report that 
Beatrice loved him, he had developed a real love for her. 
Likewise, during the time that Beatrice had enjoyed the 
impression that she was loved by Benedict, she had ex- 
perienced a real affection for him. Now that all the stories 
of Benedict’s love for Beatrice, and vice versa, have been 
proved false, what will Benedict and Beatrice do? In 
both cases the newly developed affection holds securely, 
and Benedict and Beatrice decide to be married. 

A mutual belief, even though unfounded, that real social 
nearness exists between two persons separated by an ap- 
parently great social distance may overcome that distance 
completely. Thus we have seen that, first, between two 
acquaintances a wide distance arises because of mutually 
sharp tongues, then a seeming but unannounced nearness 
is reported to be experienced by each toward the other, and 
finally a real nearness actually results from mutual beliefs 
in the soundness of the concocted reports of nearness. 

In the middle of the drama a second social distance 
theme is introduced. Beatrice’s cousin, Hero, is deeply 
in love with Claudio, a gallant young lord. Social near- 
ness prevails, and the wedding date is set. However, a 
villainous plot is hatched; it is exactly opposite to that 
which the friends of Benedict and Beatrice had devised. 
Claudio is told that Hero is unfaithful to him, that she has 
been seen at her bedroom window at midnight keeping a 
tryst with a secret lover even though her marriage to 
Claudio is to occur in a few days. At first Claudio dis- 
believes but the plotters challenge him to hide near Hero’s 
window that very night, which is the night before Claudio 
and Hero are to be married, and to see what happens. 


10 Act V, scene IV, lines 74-82. 
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In the meantime the plotters have persuaded Hero’s 
maid under some harmless pretense to put on Hero’s 
clothes after Hero has retired and gone to sleep and to ap- 
pear at the window of Hero’s chamber at midnight. Ar- 
rangements are also made with a hired villain to arrive at 
the appointed place and hour and to hold a conversation 
with the maid dressed in Hero’s attire. 

Claudio hides, and for sure, Hero to all appearances 
comes to her bedroom window at midnight and seemingly 
allows herself to be wooed by a strange man. Claudio’s 
rage knows no bounds but he keeps it suppressed until the 
next day. When confronted on the wedding day with the 
charge Hero innocently denies it. At the wedding Claudio 
turns against her completely, refuses to marry her and 
openly announces what he believes to be her faithlessness. 


But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! farewell, 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity! 

For thee [’ll lock up all the gates of love, 

And my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 

To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 

And never shall it more be gracious. 


Social nearness between two persons may be suddenly 
changed into great distance when one believes the other to 
be faithless to him. Clever plotting leads to misunder- 
standing and separates close friends or even lovers. 

Presently the hired villain confesses and Hero is com- 
pletely exonerated. It is too late for Claudio to make 
amends to Hero herself for when he repudiated her at the 
marriage alter she fainted and later her death was reported. 
Claudio is filled with remorse and will do any penance 
that Hero’s father may ask. The latter requests Claudio 
to marry Hero’s unknown cousin. Claudio lifts the veil 


11 Act IV, scene I, lines 104-109. 
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of the unknown lady at the marriage hour, and lo, the bride 
is Hero herself! Claudio and Hero are reunited and social 
nearness is reinstated. 

Extreme social distance that has developed in a nearness 
situation because one person believes another to be faith- 
less may change suddenly into nearness again when the 
accusation is disproved. On the part of Claudio there was 
first nearness then sudden distance because of having be- 
lieved a plot, then nearness again when the plot is exposed. 
On the part of Hero there was first nearness, then disap- 
pointed but continued nearness even though her lover had 
accused her savagely and wholly without justice, and final- 
ily more nearness when the lover shows by his remorse how 
deeply he regrets his hasty misjudgment. 


Iil 


The two social distance themes in Much Ado About 
Nothing may be charted in the following manner. Two 
heavy lines will represent the primary social theme, and 
two dotted lines the secondary theme. 


SocraL Distance CHART 
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Lines I and II, representing Beatrice and Benedict re- 
spectively, move first on an acquaintanceship basis, then 
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they separate as a result of tongue lashings, next they 
come close together under the false belief that each of the 
two parties loves the other, and finally remain close to- 
gether because of the real affection that has been engen- 
dered during the period of erroneous impressions. Lines 
III and IV, representing Hero and Claudio respectively, 
continue close together for a time, then Line IV suddenly 
drops far away as a result of a false observation, remains 
away, and when the falsity of the observation is made clear, 
returns all the way and further, to its former position of 
closeness to Line III. The latter falls away only a little 
at the time that Claudio repudiates Hero. ; 

A social distance interpretation of Much Ado About 
Nothing is revealing concerning Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of human nature. It is also enlightening concerning the 
nature of human nature. It throws light on many social 
distance concepts,’* and, as indicated, it suggests laws of 
social distance. 


12 Such as horizontal distance, social distance differentials, stable distance, and 
mutations of distance. 
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THIS TROUBLED WORLD. By Joun Drinkwater. Columbia 
University Press, 1933, pp. 105. 


At the age of fifty, the author takes stock. His only aim in these 
four lectures is to examine “the meaning that life has for me as I 
look forward.” The first lecture is entitled: “Man and the Machine.” 
Do we have the machine or does the machine have us? It is a 
question whether the machine has not degraded civilization rather 
than elevated it. The second lecture is entitled: “Is it Peace?” War 
is defined as man’s abject failure “to carry on his job with a decency 
that would do no more than set him above the brutes.” “The glory 
of war is an argument that can convince nobody in his senses.” 
In “Speculation in Utopia,” Mr. Drinkwater sees much to be hoped 
for, providing war can be avoided. He covets a greater and more 
wholesome use of leisure time by all. “The Individual Soul” is the 
concluding theme; the emphasis is on new ideals of education and 
social opportunity for all. The author concludes by stating an 
unreasoned belief in God and in a God who will not destroy him. 

E. S. B. 


RELIGION TODAY. Edited by Arruur L. Swirt, Jr. Whittle- 
sey House of McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933, 
pp. 300. 


Fourteen distinguished men, mainly ministers and teachers of 
religion, representing the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, but 
including also a sociologist, a psychoanalyst, a historian, and a phi- 
losopher, are offering a candid appraisal of the status of religion 
today. They deal particularly with what religion is, what it has done, 
and how it is faring in a time of crisis. While a few of the chapters 
are somewhat superficial, the major portion of the book is full of 
factual material and the “judgment of men who have thought deeply 
on religion and its social meaning.” The chapters of the book were 


first presented as a series of lectures on Religion at the New School 
of Social Research in New York City. Those who are interested in 
the sociology of religion will find this a valuable book. M.H.N. 
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INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY. By Arruur James Topp. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1933, pp. xili+-626. 


Professor Todd has, in this sociological appraisal of modern in- 
dustrialism, analyzed the results of his twenty-year study of the 
industrial pattern. The book, as its author indicates, divides itself 
into five important parts, including the classic criticisms of modern 
industry, a historical survey of the Machine Age, a study of the 
social problems generally associated with industrialism, proposed 
reconstructive policies for industry, and an inquiry into the Far 
Eastern reactions to the encroachment of modern industrial practices. 
The discussions, centering around these, are presented with critical 
estimates by Professor Todd. He is to be commended for his judicial 
attitude sustained throughout the book, and manifested in the selec- 
tivity of material and in evaluation of the results of movement within 
the industrial sphere. The factual content is of great magnitude, 
almost encyclopedic. 

Because Professor Todd has had intimate relationship with arbi- 
tration in the men’s clothing industry, his discussion on constitutional 
government in industry is particularly valuable and illuminating. 
Just as civilization has progressed through “substituting faith and 
scientific understanding for fear, legal government for government 
by whim, discussion and peaceful persuasion for arbitrary force,” 
so industrial government can succeed through the extension of rep- 
resentative democracy. Based upon ideals of altruism and good will 
and strong organization, industrial government will avoid destructive 
warfare, free itself from anarchy, and dedicate itself to peace and 
progress. An industrial democracy functioning so as to permit col- 
lective participation in governing is a vital correlative of political 
democracy. This is a distinguished book. M. J. V. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Volume 
III: CHARACTER EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. Edited by Jay A. Nasw. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1932, pp. 315. 


This book contains a series of papers dealing with the meaning and 
bases of character and the relation of physical education to character 
development. Physical education activities are evaluated in terms 
of their values for character education and a series of examples of 
methods are given. An extensive classified bibliography is appended. 
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VICE IN CHICAGO. By Watrer C. Recxiess. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933, pp. 314. 


PROSTITUTION AND ITS REPRESSION IN NEW YORK 
CITY. By W. C. Waterman. Columbia University Press, 
1932, pp. 164. 

Reckless traces the natural history of vice in Chicago, noting par- 
ticularly the changes which have occurred since the Vice Commis- 
sion reported on its findings in 1911 and the closing of the segre- 
gated vice district in 1912. A review of the efforts to control vice 
leads to the conclusion that, although certain advances were made, 
“at no time in the twenty years of attempted vice suppression in 
Chicago have the forces of public suppression been constant, uniform, 
or at a maximum.” The changes in vice are due largely to changes 
in natural conditions rather than to efforts to suppress and control 
the practice. Organized, protected, and syndicated vice has continued 
to a diminishing extent. The prostitute caste has broken down. 
There has been an enormous growth of Negro prostitution. Cabarets 
and roadhouses have been directly and indirectly related to the shift 
in the business of vice. There has been an increase of prostitution 
in decentralized neighborhoods. The vice resorts, however, have a 
tendency to locate in areas of greatest disorganization. 

Waterman deals more specifically with the governmental control, 
noting particularly the changes in dealing with the problem in New 
York City which have occurred during the past thirty years. Street 
solicitation and open houses of prostitution have been almost wholly 
suppressed. But changes in the law have invariably been followed 
by adjustments on the part of exploiters to meet the new conditions. 
The private dance studio, speakeasy night club, closed dance hall, 
and the “call flat” have taken the places of the older types of 
prostitution centers. Private agencies, however, notably the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, have had a wholesome effect in controlling the 


situation. M. H. N. 


INDIANERSTUDIEN IN NORDOESTLICHEN CHACO. By 

Hersert Baupus. C. L. Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 1931, pp. x-+-230. 

This is an interesting ethnological account of the folkways and 

mores of Indian tribes in a portion of the disputed Chaco territory. 

The monography covers practically every phase of daily life, religion, 

art, morals, and social organization. There are numerous illustra- 
tions and an ample bibliography. EB. F. YX. 
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DIE ARBEITSLOSEN VON MARIENTHAL. Edited by the 


Austrian Economico-psychological Research Institute. Verlag 
von D. Hirzel in Leipzig, 1933, pp. ix+-123. 

The above is “a soziographical inquiry through modern research 
methods into the psychological situation of a community suffering 
from prolonged unemployment—an Austrian industrial village with 
more than three-fourths of its families existing on meager unemploy- 
ment compensation. To establish friendly relations with the villagers, 
temporary medical clinics, sewing centers, political units, and clothing 
auctions were organized and used as a means to an end in the in- 
quiry. Comparative standards of living, family budgets, menus, 
health conditions, social life, family adjustments, economic and moral 
resistance to a bleak present and empty future are described in detail. 
In spite of the strict economic limitations and greatly lowered stan- 
dard of living no neurotic mass outbreaks occurred, but “the subtle 
psychological influences brought about by idleness and hopelessness 
multiplied.” The village is characterized as a “tired community” 
with a dull regularity, monotonous, immobile, primitive mode of life, 
but organized on a relatively stable basis. The people are grouped 
into four classes—recognized as not mutually exclusive— the resigned 
(48%); the unbroken by serious limitations and still active and 
hopeful (16%); the despondent (11%): these three classes still 
maintain orderly households and afford good care to their children; 
the apathetic (25%) are the inactive, indolent, irrational, slovenly 
group with a tendency toward fights and crime. On the whole those 
used to trials and makeshifts accept their fate philosophically, but 
those who knew no privations are “conspicuously inactive,” shocked 
and unable to make adjustments. 

The material is valuable, interesting, and for the most part vivid. 
The method of investigation is questionable, however, because of its 
“breach of confidence” and expense of set-up. American and 
English inquiries of similar type and import indicate that the trained 
participative observer is able to obtain full codperation when the 
true aims of the inquiry and the interests to the subjects are ex- 
plained in simple terms. The success of a community research pru- 
ject depends to a degree on the ability of the investigator to receive 
an invitation to “come again” undisguised. 

In an extensive appendix the history of Soziography is interestingly 
traced in its French, English, German, and American developments, 
but shows no relation to the above study. P. Vi Be 
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RACES AND ETHNIC GROUPS IN AMERICAN LIFE. By T. 
J. Woorrer, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1933, pp. xii+247. 

Professor Woofter has three aims: (1) to show “the most out- 
standing trends in the ethnic pattern of American life,” (2) to note 
“the interrelationship of these trends,” and (3) to indicate the effect 
of these trends on the racial psychology of the United States. To 
this end he presents a variety of statistics dealing chiefly with the 
years 1928 to 1931 but extending back to the beginnings of the 
nation. He uses 1910 as a base line and discusses trends during the 
following twenty years. He finds that in 1920, 66 per cent of the 
counties in the entire nation had 1,000 or more aliens and thus posses- 
sed by-racial situations. In the middle Atlantic states 89 per cent of 
the counties had over 1,000 foreign born each. From this use of 
crude statistics the author then proceeds to make analyses in terms 
of such factors as natural increase, movement, agriculture, urban 
life, health, education, crime, race prejudice, intermarriage, assimila- 
tion, and constructive possibilities. ‘The author treats the various 
races in the United States in terms of each of the factors mentioned. 
For example, he observes that “the southern bi-racial system is still 
intact,” that improvements have been made “in the condition of the 
Negro, but not in his status,” that the “social equality” bugaboo is 
still “the cornerstone of the southern structure,” that the southern fear 
of Negro participation in politics is as strong as ever, that race segre- 
gation and race consciousness and race militancy are on the increase 
among the Negroes, and that as the majority of Negroes become 
militant with no increase in race status taking place the race problem 
will grow dangerously serious. E. S. B. 


PREDICTION FACTORS IN PROBATION. By Enso D. 
Monacuesi. The Sociological Press, Hanover, N. H., 1932, 


pp. xvi+117. 

This is a study of 1,515 Probation Cases in Ransey County, Minne- 
sota, for the years 1923-25 inclusive. The author has used the 
method devised by Burgess for constructing experience-expectancy 
tables. He has checked his results by using the refinements sug- 
gested by Vold and the Gluecks and reaches the conclusion that the 
Burgess method is not only the simplest method but actually the 
most accurate in certain respects. The time seems opportune for 
practical workers to begin using this new prognostic tool. E. F. Y. 
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GANDHI VERSUS THE EMPIRE. By Haripas T. Muzumpar. 
Universal Publishing Co., New York, 1932, pp. xii+-352. 

In the Preface Will Durant states that Gandhi’s attempt “to ac- 
complish the unprecedented lifts us up, more than anything else 
can do, out of the cynicism and pessimism which poison the spirit of 
our time.” The author has used a unique and happily-chosen 
method of presentation, for he allows Gandhi to speak for himself 
extensively through Gandhi’s own writings, and at the same time 
rounds out the treatment by explanations of his own designated by 
a special paragraph mark. Sixteen well-chosen illustrations enhance 
the value of the volume. In this autobiography or mental autobi- 
ography of Gandhi the early stages of his life and his early utterances 
are presented rapidly; the recent “invasion of England” in 1931 is 
given thirteen chapters, which afford the reader a rather complete 
picture of Gandhi’s demands for India. The book closes with an 
appeal from Gandhi to the people of the United States for support 
and a fair hearing. While the book comprises an empassioned plea 
for India and while the British side of the question appears con- 
tinually in a bad light, the reader will find India’s side well argued 
in carefully selected passages from Gandhi’s own pen and tongue. 


E. S. B. 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND LABOR PROBLEMS. By Date 
Yoper. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933, 
pp. x+630. 

Professor Yoder, though he has entitled this book, in part, a dis- 
cussion of labor problems, has properly recognized the fact, that 
though these problems themselves change from time to time, yet the 
processes which bring them into being are relatively permanent. It 
is because of this recognition that the discussions attain their value. 
In still another aspect, the author is wise. This lies in noting that 
the term “problem” has a pathological implication; the approach to 
them should be through a discussion of the normal phases of in- 
dustrial life. 

While the attack of the book is essentially economic in character 
rather than sociological, the study indicates that the author has not 
neglected in his chapters the social psychological aspects of personali- 
ty and their import in economic situations. Perhaps the real social 
psychology of industrial life has not yet been written, but this book 
may well serve as at least indicating the need for it. Chapters II 
and III are essentially valuable in this respect. 
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The discussions on unemployment and the stabilization of employ- 
ment are worthy of special mention, for Professor Yoder has not 
only clearly outlined the most effective plans in existence, but has also 
pointed out the social significance attached to their several operations. 
If one were to point out a weakness of the entire presentation, it 
would be found to lie in the neglect of a social psychological dis- 
cussion of the motives of the “welfare” employers and their plans. 
The book has a fresh point of view which coupled with an invigorat- 
ing style makes it a book worth while—not merely another volume 
on labor problems. M. J. V. 


OUR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. By Henry J. Forman. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1933, pp. viii++-288. 


Perhaps this is as authentic a book as has ever appeared on the 
subject of the influence of motion pictures on children. It is based 
directly on nine research studies supported financially by the Payne 
Fund and conducted by scholars, such as Paul G. Cressey, Frederick 
M. Thrasher, Herbert Blumer, Mark A. May, Edgar Dale, and 
Charles C. Peters. Its language is guarded and there is a successful 
attempt to be fair to the motion picture industry, nevertheless the 
evidence is damning. When one reads what the children have learned 
from the movies he is forced to believe that something is rotten in 
Denmark. Among the techniques that are learned from the movies 
are such items as these: How to jimmy a door or window, how to 
cut burglar alarm wires, the use of master keys, how to force the 
door of an automobile with a piece of pipe, how to leave no finger 
prints, how to open a lock with tweezers, how to pick pockets, how 
to use blackjacks and brass knuckles. The list continues and the 
items grow complicated. If this list is not convincing then let the 
reader examine what the boys and girls say about the effects of see- 
ing “sex scenes.” The chapter on “sex-delinquency and crime” con- 
tains one report after another of the morally disgusting effects of 
“sexy” pictures. Other chapters of special concern are “Movies and 
Sleep,” “Who Goes to the Movies?” “How Much do They Remember?” 
If 28,000,000 children and adolescents compose the weekly audience 
of the motion pictures, and if their personalities are being stimulated 
and molded by what they see and hear in the motion picture theater 
as shown in this book, then social or public regulation of the movies 
is imperative. E. S. B. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION. Public Health Organization. The Century 
Company, 1932, pp. xiv-+345. 

In this report a rather extensive discussion of the entire public 
health organization of the country is given. The least attention is 
given to county health departments and to the work done in rural 
communities. City health departments now engage in a great variety 
of services, but an urgent need for better personnel still remains. 
It is suggested that there be better codrdination between the official 
and unofficial agencies interested in research and the standardization 
of administrative practice. 

State public health organization is outlined and some attention 
given to the unusual subdivisions such as cancer control and industri- 
al hygiene. Every state department should include the following 
divisions: vital statistics, preventable diseases, sanitary engineering, 
public health laboratory, and maternal and child health. 

The discussion of federal service is followed by a brief account ot 
non-official agencies, such as the National Tuberculosis Association 
and the American Red Cross. Extensive recommendations follow. 
These relate to the entire field of public health organization. The 
recommendation that the health work of the Children’s Bureau be 
turned over to the U. S. Public Health Service meets the vigorous 
disapproval of the Bureau’s representative. This recommendation, 


it will be recalled, met with general disapproval from social service 
workers. G. B. M. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1933. Editor, Frep S. Hatt. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1933, pp. 680. 

In this second issue of a volume which first appeared in 1930, the 
materials are rewritten and brought up to date. Thirty new topical 
articles are added. An index appears. Many typographical changes 
are made for the sake of clarity. A new list of public and private 
welfare agencies in each of the states of the United States is given. 
The articles are carefully written by one hundred and sixty authori- 
ties, including Edith Abbott, Mary Anderson, John B. Andrews, 
Leroy E. Bowman, John S. Bradway, C. C. Cartens, Joanna C. 
Colcord, Shelby M. Harrison, Robert W. Kelso, R. M. Maclver, 
E. G. Rontzohn, Dwight Sanderson, Margaret Sanger, and Elwood 
Street. The volume is scholarly, encyclopedic, indispensable. 


E. S. B. 
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IMMIGRATION, Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments. By 
Lawrence G. Brown. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York, 1933, pp. xii+419. 


POPULATION TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Warren S. Toompson and P. K. Wuetpton. McGraw-Hill 
Company, New York, 1933, pp. x+415. 

Professor Brown has written a book on immigration in distinctly 
sociological terms. It is his sociological interpretation which is the 
outstanding and distinctive merit of the volume. While most Ameri- 
cans are losing their interest in immigration because of the restrictions 
against it and because of its decline to a low level, the author re- 
minds his readers that there are nearly 15 million people in this 
country who are still struggling with some of the problems of being 
an immigrant. Two keynote chapters are given. One points out the 
ways in which humanity is the same everywhere, and gives six 
spendid explanatory generalizations. The other deals with the social 
situations into which immigrants have come in the United States and 
how these situations have undergone far-reaching changes. The 
history of immigration is divided into four periods: colonial, un- 
restricted, state regulation, and federal control. Each is treated 1n 
terms of composition, causes, journey, distribution, and social inter- 
action and adjustments. Special chapters are devoted to the Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, and Hindus. In the conclusions it is shown 
that immigration has been a problem, particularly to the immigrant, 
because of the transition from a static rural to “a chaotic, complex, 
industrial, and urban organization,” because transitions in this 
country have created areas of disorganization in cities and the im- 
migrant has been unfortunate enough to reside in such areas, be- 
cause of the tendency to evaluate the immigrant not in an objective 
way but in terms of the institutions, the culture, and the feelings of 
Americans. 

A statistical historical sweep of the population of the United States 
is afforded by Thompson and Whelpton. In table after table they 
marshal the population facts from the earliest beginnings of this 
nation to the present day. They cover such a range as: The growth 
and distribution of our population, the age and sex composition, the 
marital condition, the birth and death rates, population growth, 
population trends, and a population policy. In addition to 88 tables 
in the main part there are 70 pages more of population data in the 
Appendix. The authors point out how the United States had a 
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definite population policy from the beginning, namely, of wanting 
more and more people. The militarists and certain religionists still 
urge large families, but despite their influence, population is de- 
clining both from birth rate and immigration. In a rural society 
many children are an asset; also in an industrial age; but in a 
machine and urban society, children are often depreciated. The 
machine makes a large population unnecessary and the city prizes 
go to the persons unhampered by raising children. The authors 
conclude that a quantitative goal may be that of adjusting numbers 
to national means so that a high standard of living may be main- 
tained and reasonable economic security guaranteed. The qualitative 
goal is to forestall the undesirable stock and stimulate the desirable. 


E. S. B. 


HITLER’S REICH, the First Phase. By Hamitton F. ArmstrRone. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. 73. 

Fair-minded, searching, and stimulating is this book. He who 
would like to read a defense or a scorching criticism of Hitler had 
better not read Mr. Armstrong’s discriminating analysis. From the 
opening sentence, “A people has disappeared,” to the end, the author 
maintains a descriptive and objective viewpoint. Inasmuch as the 
tone of writing is so well restrained the indictment of Hitlerism ac- 
quires a vigorous momentum as the description proceeds. 

Hitlerism is the product of a people who believe that they have 
been betrayed by the Allies and betrayed by Germans; “Germany 
is in the dust because either Germans are not supermen (as they 
have claimed) or there is an alibi.” Hitlerites proclaim the second 
explanation: “The alibi is furnished by the Jew, the traitor within 
the gates. Let him be extirpated, along with the soft liberals who 
helped him betray Germany.” Such is the reasoning of Hitlerism. 

Germany is arming again. War is in the backs of the 
heads of many Nazis. “Conscious that they are supermen, and 
having made sure that they will not again be stabbed in the back 
by pacifists and Jewish traitors, they do not doubt that when the 
time comes they could win such a war.” 

The Nazis are divided with Hitler leading the conservative wing 
and with Goring and Goebbels taking a radical position. Both wings 
are fighting communism but are using “communism’s own methods— 
repression, fear, propaganda, isolation from world thought and 
world opinion.” E. S. B. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF LYNCHING. By Arraur Raper. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. viii+499. 


This study is the result of the efforts of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation to discover the facts relative to the lynching or 
Negroes in the United States. An investigation was made of the 
lynchings that occurred in 1930 and of the conditions accompanying 
them. 

A large proportion of the contents of the book consists of de- 
scriptions of the crimes committed, the development of mob spirit, 
the actual lynchings and the reaction of the people and the officers 
of the law. Part VII, however, deals with successful efforts to pre- 
vent attempted lynchings. In an appendix are given several tables 
relating to lynchings by years and causes. 

The book is written to acquaint the southern people with the facts 
and with the horrors of lynching. Accordingly many of the de- 
scriptions are exceedingly vivid and disagreeable to read. Perhaps 
such detail is necessary to influence public opinion. One chapter 
deals with the General Aspects of Lynching. In this it is shown that 
the courts are not lenient with Negroes and that both arrests and 
convictions occur more easily than in the case of the white man. 

The writer believes that if the irresponsible elements of the popula- 
tion were raised to a more abundant economic and cultural life, 
lynching would practically disappear. Many obstacles, however, 
still stand in the way. G. B. M. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTH: A Study in Regional 
Resources and Human Adequacy. By Rupert Vance. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1932, pp. 
xiv-+596. 

The student of human ecology who is interested in regional studies 
will find in this volume a wealth of data, basic to his inquiries. The 
author shows an unusual appreciation of the interrelationship of 
natural resources and the folkways. He has delineated carefully the 
peculiar climatic and other natural conditions which the Southerner 
must meet and the unfortunate results of inadequate cultural traits 
shown in deforestation, soil erosion, depletion of breeding stocks, im- 
balance in plant and animal economy and the generally rapid ex- 
haustion of basic resources. In short, the writer shows clearly that 
the tragedy of the South is much more than a political and racial 
matter and that its difficulties will require for their solution much 
more than mere legislative activity. The style is interesting and the 
analysis stimulating. E. F. ¥. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By E. B. Reuter and C. 
W. Harr. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933, 


pp. x+548. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By E. T. Hizter. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1933, pp. ix+661. 

Were the 19 chapters of this volume to be divided into parts, the 
first section would include the chapters on social units, such as the 
human animal, the person, social forces, society and the group, the 
social heritage and social institutions. The second part would be 
introduced by a discussion of isolation and social contacts and con- 
tain the chapters on social processes, such as interaction, competition, 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. Then would come two 
chapters on social control and three on collective behavior, par- 
ticularly of the crowd and public variety. The treatment is boiled 
down, compact, and clear. Few footnote references are used, al- 
though the largest number are made to Park and Burgess. Social 
forces and social processes are presented as the central desiderata. 
“A social process is a group of related activities involved in the 
transition from one social condition to another,” and social forces 
are “the factors involved in the social process,” such as external 
natural forces that condition human activity, social institutions, 
persons, attitudes (including wishes, sentiments, and opinions). The 
volume will serve as a splendid text. 

The reviewer is at once struck by the immense amount of reading 
and synthesis of materials that have gone into the making of the 
volume by Dr. Hiller. Each of the 40 chapters is well documented 
and some of the chapters are supported by as many as 60 or 70 
footnote references. The volume begins with structural sociology 
and ends in social psychology. It stresses the institutional and the 
structural phases of society and gives space to functional and psycho- 
social elements. There are nine parts: Social relations and institu- 
tions, society as communication, mutual aid and competitive codpera- 
tion, spatial structure of society, social change, social disorganization, 
the person in relation to culture and social organization, and the needs 
and methods of social control. While the content of the chapters 
is splendid it is not at all certain that the organizational scheme will 
appeal to the beginning student. A question may be raised con- 
cerning the location of the part on ecology between the sections on 
competition and conflict. While there is good reason for the ap- 
pearance of chapters on personality in different parts of the book, for 
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example, as Chapters I, XVII, XXIX, XXXIII-XXXVI, XXXVII, 
it might have been better to have treated personality in a single large 
unit, but the actual usage of the book in the classroom will determine 
the wisdom of the arrangement. The book is up to date, compre- 
hensive, sound in theory, and clearly written. E. S. B. 


THE FAMILY—A STUDY OF MEMBER ROLES. By Katuarine 
Dupre Lumpkin. University of North Carolina Press, 1932, 


pp. xix-+169. 


This book is based on the intensive study of a selected group of 
families, and the author draws certain conclusions from the results 
of her observations. She concludes that human nature is essentially 
conservative. She recognizes that attitudes and rdles arise out of the 
mores but finds that modern life is a transforming force of con- 
siderable moment. As a result, “The social process in family life is 
a highly dynamic affair.” ‘The rdles of the various members of the 
family are changing and therefore we find a chapter entitled, 
“Member RéGles in Turmoil.” A cross section of the families studied 
reveals conditions varying from outright conflict to genuine family 
unity. There is social insecurity, but the author says this “would 
not be so serious if it were not accompanied by a _ widespread 
economic insecurity.” A guarantee of economic security would 
prove helpful to family life. The forces of education also are factors 
of importance, and there is need of a “set of mores more consistent 
with the aims of education for family life.” G. B. M. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL CASE WORK. By 
Joseruine C. Brown. Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1933, pp. 165. 


While social welfare agencies, especially in the public field, had 
gradually extended their activities into rural communities prior to 
the economic depression, it was not until the overwhelming needs 
of emergency family relief during the past three years developed that 
serious thought was given to rural social work. A compact state- 
ment of the family situation in the country and a general treatment 
of social case work as applied to the rural field is a timely contribu- 
tion. This is what the writer endeavors to achieve. It is designed to 
serve as a guide for social workers who deal in any way with the 


rural family. M. H. N. 
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PROTESTANT HOME MISSIONS TO CATHOLIC IMMI- 
GRANTS. By Tueopore Ase. Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1933, pp. 143. 


THE NEGRO’S CHURCH. By Benysamin E. Mays and Joseru 
W. Nicuotson. Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1933, pp. 321. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE. By E. P. Pratrreicuer. Falcon 
Press, 1933, pp. 191. 


The purpose of the first book by Abel is “to describe the nature 
and scope, to analyse the results, and to discuss the problems, of 
Protestant home-mission work among Catholic immigrants.” This 
movement is interpreted as an aspect of the struggle of Protestantism 
to retain its religious supremacy in this country. The aims, formal 
church work, the social program, leadership and organization are 
summarily treated together with a case history of an immigrant 
minister. The evangelization of Catholic immigrants is con- 
ceived of as a means of Americanization. Conversions through 
preaching the Gospel, relief work, and a social program of education 
and recreation are the three main approaches which are utilized in 
the pursuit of mission work. The failure of the work to achieve 
the expected results is due to the loyalty of immigrants to the an- 
cestral church, their predominant concern with the achievement of 
economic independence, the opposition of the community, the ina- 
bility of the mission to make itself an integral part of the community, 
and the differences in cultural background. 

The church is still the most important institution of the American 
Negro. The study by Mays and Nicholson covered 609 urban and 
185 rural churches widely distributed in twelve cities and four 
country areas. Most of the seventeen chapters deal with the church; 
its membership, equipment, program, worship activities, fellowship 
and community activities, finances, and the problem of overchurch- 
ing, but the most interesting chapters in many ways are those dealing 
with the Negro minister and his message. The underlying economic, 
social, and psychological factors that have contributed to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Negro church are analysed, which show 
its peculiar and unique characteristics. The genius of the Negro 
church lies in the fact that it is their very own, having grown out 
of the failure of American Christianity in the realm of race-relations. 
It is owned and controlled by the common man, provides freedom 
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to relax, is a community center, encourages education and nurtures 
Negro business, constitutes a democratic fellowship, even to the ex- 
tent of transcending racial barriers, and it has potentially a free 
ministry. 

Pfatteicher’s book contains his fine addresses given at Wittenberg 
College in Ohio under the auspices of the Kessler Lecture Foundation 
and represents an effort to show the relation of Christianity to social 
problems. While the author is familiar with the literature on the 
social sciences, especially sociology, and utilized some of the data, 
his main object is to show that “social science does not ¢0 ipso make 
for social progress.” It lacks a “worthy conception of the ultimate 
end of social progress and a motivation for the achievement of that 
end,” which he feels is offered by Christianity in its “ideal of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man and its dynamic of 
redemptive love.” ‘Two lectures deal with the theological seminary 
as a social science laboratory and the congregation as a clinic of 
social science. M. H.N. 


TEN THOUSAND OUT OF WORK. By Ewan Cuacue and 
Wesster Power. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1933, pp. xvii+188. 


Philadelphia’s Work Relief Program was the inspiration for this 
study which delves into the background of these 10,000 men who 
received work relief. Questions as to training, education, vocational 
background, and the like are answered by statistical charts with 
elaborate explanations. Most significant to the reviewer seems the 
section on Family Economics presenting an analysis of resources. 
Why did these families fail to weather the storm? Of available 
resources such as savings, insurance, established credit, ownership 
of a home, and the like, which were of the greatest value during the 
crisis? How were these resources distributed; i.e., did each family 
concentrate on one type of resource, or did those planning for a 
rainy day stock up in all forms of resources? The answers to 
questions such as these are of value to lay people as well as to those 
engaged in unemployment work. They may also be of value in 
planning for the future. 

It is hoped that this study will be the inspiration for further re- 
search into the field of family resources. G. D.N. 
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DIE GEGENWARTSAUFGABEN DER SOZIOLOGIE. By Kart 
Mannuerm. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1932, pp. 64. 

In America, most German professors who regarded themselves as 
sociologists were considered extremely theoretical philosophers or 
economists. In truth, sociology in pre-Hitler Germany had been 
struggling to establish itself as a separate academic discipline. Dr. 
Mannheim, who in the meantime has been forced by the Nazi régime 
to abandon his position as Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, strives, therefore, to make his colleagues 
conscious of their efforts; he even outlines a series of lectures for 
prospective teachers of the subject. 

This résumé, however, should also interest Americans. For we 
are often prone to collect piles of accurate information or else we 
have a tendency to become too immersed in our own methods; as 
a result, we sometimes forget the structural interconnections upon 
which our research is based. It is extremely valuable, consequently, 
to read this eclectic summary of German sociological thought. Dr. 
Mannheim, being philosophically sophisticated, sees sociology: (1) 
as a special science (and he notes three alternatives: the search for 
general principles, the observation of the variations in a given social 
phenomenon, and an individualistic understanding of particular 
situations); (2) as a way of investigating definite fields of knowledge, 
like religion, art, and law; or (3) as the study of culture. Socio- 
logically he explains how the demands of contemporary society, 
education, and the other sciences must determine the nature of social 
studies. Here, then, is a not too startling but clear expression of 
what sociologists in any country are already attempting; such a 
formulation is always timely. L. W. D., Dartmouth College. 


LIFE IN LESU. By Hortense Powpermaxer. W. W. Norton & 
Company Inc. New York, 1933, pp. 352. 

The author gives a well-rounded presentation of the life of the 
people living at Lesu, a village on the east coast of New Ireland. 
There are featured such data as social organization, with the complex 
details of kinship or other groupings; economic life; some showing 
of the state of their knowledge, religion, and use of magic. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the initiation rites, forms of marriage 
and the sex life, and various taboos. As a woman ethnologist, Dr. 
Powdermake? has been able to gain a sympathetic response from her 
informants of either sex, yet it is essentially in the primitive woman’s 
point of view regarding childhood, birth, marriage, and life in general, 
that the work is valuable. J. E.N. 
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RURAL ADULT EDUCATION. By Benson Y. Lanois and Joun 
D. Wittarp. The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 229. 
Rural America, with its more than 53,000,000 inhabitants, has “the 
largest adult education organization in the nation.” As one reads 
the pages of this report of a nation-wide study carried on since 1928 
by the American Association for Adult Education it is clear that the 
above statement is not an exaggeration. The findings cover the 
activities and influences of such agencies as rural libraries, public 
schools, agricultural extension, college and university extension, 
parent education, religious organizations, farm organizations, the 
radio, folk schools, and community organizations, as they have been 
instrumental in educating in one way or another the vast rural 
population, especially the farmers. The Agricultural Extension 
System, with its thousands of paid workers, is the chief agency to 
help the farmer and his family not only to grow better crops, but 
to live better. The radio is the newest and one of the most powerful 
of all educational agencies. M. H. N. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL FAILURE AND READJUST- 
MENT IN CHICAGO. By Joun H. Cover. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933, pp. x+106. 


This is a study of the environmental and personal factors related 
to 1,012 business failures and 419 personal bankruptcies in Chicago 
during 1931 and 1932. The data were collected by interviews and 
letters from debtors, creditors, and competitors, and from informa- 
tion of a census character, indicating social, economic, and business 
conditions of particular neighborhoods. Economic-business criteria 
of neighborhood differences, such as store vacancies, population and 
unemployment were correlated with business bankruptcy rates. 
Case studies were made of each bankruptcy to determine the prin- 
cipal and minor factors contributing to failure, with the business 
policies of going concerns serving as controls. The study includes 
a consideration of the various means of business readjustment. 
Recommendations are offered. The project is of particular interest 
as an example of research which uses all available techniques for 
the solution of the problem.  &. F. 
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International Notes 
Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


Tue Cusan Revotrt should not even on the face of it be described 
as a palace revolt, for there is no doubt that the causes are deep- 
seated and of such nature as wholesale corruption, graft, and op- 
pression. It may be not a little significant that most of the land of 
Cuba is owned by foreign corporations whose interests are solely 
profits. The sugar mills are controlled largely by foreign banks, and 
approximately 60 per cent of Cuba’s farm lands are owned by foreign 
capitalists. Unfortunately, it is the American bankers who are 
principally identified with such circumstances, and thus blamed in- 
directly for Cuba’s economic suffering and revolt. The Cubans 
claim that their constitution, which is patterned after that of the 
United States, does not meet the needs of their population. They 
want a parliamentary system, with less power lodged in the 
president. They have suffered from the abuse of power that 
has been exercised by ex-President Machado. Machado, who seems 
to have been aligned with a group bent on oppression and exploita- 
tion, resorted to terrorism and butchery as conditions were getting 
beyond his control and eventually fled from the responsibility there- 
for. For these reasons it can be understood why there is a move- 
ment under way to limit the power of the president and to provide 
parliamentary voice for other interests in the country, and, we hope, 
for the people. Meanwhile de Cespedes has been made president 
by proper constitutional procedure, and steps are under way tor 
amendment of the constitution. In order to facilitate a new deal 
for the Cubans, President Roosevelt has suggested a program for 
several important changes, One item suggested is the return of 
small planters to the land, this because there has been too much 
centralization of land in the hands of a few. Second, a complete 
downward revision of the government’s external and internal debt; 
a lower interest basis and a longer amortization period could be ar- 
ranged. Third, arrangement of a sugar production quota and a 
better system of control of that product. Fourth, change in the 
reciprocal tariff agreements with Cuba. These suggestions indicate 
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the nature of the causes underlying the revolt in Cuba, and surely 
it is not merely a question of the ins and the outs in the palace. 
Other items as proposed by Cuban leaders themselves include the 
prohibition of the importation of contract labor from the British 
West Indies; the exemption of homesteads from debts and fore- 
closures; a tax on incomes, nationalization of public utilities, also 
the establishment of a bank of issue and of savings banks; Cuban 
nationals are to have preference in industry, and other social pro- 
visions are insurance against old age, disability, and unemployment, 
and the eight-hour day. It is the ambition of these Cubans to buy 
back the lands now held by foreign capitalists. Thus nationalism 
and social reform are finding expression. It may not be easy for 
them to throw off foreign shackles, but it seems necessary for the 
welfare of the country. 


Tue Wortp Economic Conrerence at London was seemingly, 
but not in fact, a failure. It is true that practically none of the 
nations that took part in the meeting was willing to concede or trade 
benefits of international value. The Conference emphasized rather 
how nationalism has grown apace of late. Defensively, each country 
barricaded itself against the others in matters of gold standard, 
foreign exchange, tariffs, and war debts and reparations. Could it 
be, however, that all this was a smoke screen behind which other 
things actually were accomplished? Is it possible that Russia walked 
away with the Convention? Litvinov, for instance, concluded non- 
aggression pacts with Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, 
Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan—all the countries, that is, on Rus- 
sia’s western and southwestern borders. Not only did Litvinov settle 
amicably the Metro-Vickers spy affair with England, but he opened 
negotiations for a new trade treaty with that country. And he 
was showered with attentions by American, French, and other repre- 
sentatives or groups. Another thing certainly gained momentum as 
a result of the conference—the question of the recognition of Russia’s 
government, and for that, also, thanks were due to Litvinov. Owing to 
the fact that Russian agents are shopping around for the best factories 
and nations in which to place orders for hundreds of millions of 
dollars of goods, the question of recognition has again become 
glamorous to competitors such as France, England, and not least, 
the United States. Which nation can offer Russia the best financial 
terms, the best prices, and, say, recognition? 
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Tue DisarMAMENT CONFERENCE at Geneva seems to have come 
to another impasse. Adjournment was the only course open when, 
among other problems, Hitler’s militaristic jingoism, which frightens 
France and much of Europe, and Japan’s dissatisfaction over the 
5-5-3 naval ratio, prevented further steps towards reduction of 
military and naval expenditures. Instead of reduction, we now face 
the prospect of considerable expenditure in Europe—by France in 
particular—and in the United States, in order to insure against the 
same old fears of war. It remains to be seen how nations that all 
claim to be impoverished can carry out a modern war that is so 
wasteful and destructive. Japan meanwhile asks for naval parity 
with England and the United States, owing to her self-assumed 
leadership and responsibility for affairs in the orient. The conference 
has disbanded, but chairman Henderson will negotiate separately and 
privately with several powers that professed interest in disarmament, 
and it may be that sooner or later there will be a resumption ot 
proceedings at Geneva. 

A suggestion has been made at Geneva by Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
speaking as the representative for Canada: the manufacture of arms 
should eventually be restricted to state-owned establishments! 
England, Germany, and Japan opposed the abolition of private arms 
factories, yet say they are in favor of control. The Canadian way 
would probably tend to end jingoism, but the effectiveness of control 
as mentioned by the others may be doubted. Warfare has been too 
profitable for producers of munitions for them to yield up such 
benefits, but surely the several states, with state-owned munition 
establishments, would not have to stoop to war profits from an enter- 
prise of that kind. 


Tuirty-Eicut countries ratified the convention, effective on July 
9, under which the manufacture and distribution of narcotic drugs 
are regulated by the League of Nations. A supervisory board of 
eight appointed by the League of Nations will examine the esti- 
mates of medical and scientific needs submitted by each country, 
and production and distribution will be limited strictly to the world’s 
actual recognized needs. There are six large manufacturing nations 
on the roll of signers—the United States, Great Britain, Turkey, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. Of interest in this connection, 
the Netherlands and Japan have not as yet signed the convention. 
This effort to keep surplus drugs out of the hands of the criminal 
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dealer is a remarkable and praiseworthy achievement, but its suc- 
cess will depend upon the international codperation afforded. Es- 
pecially significant is the fact that the ratifying governments have 
yielded up a fraction of their sovereignty in order to curtail the 
narcotic traffic. There are many other international problems that 
could be solved in the same manner, but thus far the spirit of co- 
6peration has been weaker than that of nationalism behind which 
works, perhaps, some dominant economic group. The old and shop- 
worn theories of sovereignty are being found antiquated in the face 
of international concern with vice and corruption, and yet to yield 
in this instance is referred to as involving a sacrifice of national 
pride. How difficult it is to throw off the influence of a moth-eaten 
jurisprudence and a fallacious “natural rights” philosophy, both ot 
which have contributed towards exploitation and imperialism by 
dominant groups. It is, therefore, a good sign when so many states 
see fit to reef the sail, sovereignty. 


Now Tuart Dictatorsuips are so much in vogue, what might be 
their relation to democracy or to monarchy? Monarchy, of course, 
is an old form of government, and in such countries as Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, where people have been educated under monarchy, 
it becomes understandable how reactionary movements lead to 
dictatorships that serve almost like a revival of absolute monarchy— 
something to which they have been accustomed. In times of crisis 
when delay is dangerous, it may be a gain for these peoples that 
legislation may be swift and expedient in the form of decrees is- 
sued by a dictator, who may or may not be influenced by the advice 
of others as he deems fit. As to democracy, there is no need to fear 
that it is doomed, even if some dictators make assertions to the effect 
that democracy has failed. It is significant that Hitler boasts that 
he is in his present office because of the popular vote, although for 
the time being he has taken away from the people any semblance 
of popular government; it .s also significant that Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Stalin are from the common ranks of the pepole and not from 
royal or privileged classes. But democracy is a comparatively new 
form of government that may be dated with the French Revolution 
or American Revolution, and is progressing while the number of 
monarchies has rapidly diminished. While dictatorships are in some 
manner functioning like absolute monarchies in the countries men- 
tioned, they are probably to be credited no less as a part of a demv- 
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cratic movement that is wider than any of these countries. In fact, 
these dictators claim that they are building up a society that will be 
more genuinely democratic than any that has existed. Reflections 
of this kind may be of interest even when there are so many 
criticisms, past and present, regarding militant and terroristic 
policies pursued by these or other dictators. The United States 
should not, of course, be left out in the comparison. We have a 
dictator, too, but President Roosevelt has shown rare tact ana 
moderation instead of terrorism as his policy. Although invested 
with dictatorial powers by act of Congress, President Roosevelt 
would no doubt be the last to think of himself as anything except 
democratic in intention and spirit. It makes no essential difference 
whether the form of the executive or administration of government 
be under a monarch or president, a duce or a dictator, provided the 
intention is to serve not the dominant few who are identified with 
vested interests and who are commonly referred to as the classes, 
but rather to serve the masses so essential in a democracy. Not the 
form, but the content of socialized effort, is what counts. Democracy 
will surely find expression. 


FRENCH AND JAPANESE financial interests have formed the Tokyo 
Franco-Japanese Association to make invesments in the new state 
of Manchukuo. The French are ready to invest one billion francs 
(currently $53,900,000) if investigations prove satisfactory. Any- 
way, the association has been formed, and France is willing. France 
is struggling to keep her gold—for investment. Will France recog- 
nize the government of Manchukuo in order to protect her invest- 
ments there? Other members of the League of Nations may also 
want to invest in Manchukuo. 


Ganput has been freed from custody again, this time uncondition- 
ally, and thus has been terminated another fast after it had lasted 
just one week. No doubt the British authorities regarded his release 
as preferable to his martyrdom. Gandhi is a great man, and his 
devotion to the cause of the untouchables in India is most highly 
commendable. His self-denial and suffering in order to stimulate 
civil disobedience and to call attention to the plight of the untoucha- 
bles may seem puny and ineffective to those who do not understand 
the psychology of peaceful resistance or non-violent coercion, but 
he has been a remarkable leader none the less, and some time the 
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lesson he has taught the world may bear fruit. Class and caste, with 
slavery, peonage, untouchability, or any other vile form of oppression 
are not good for any society and such social disparity ought to be 
removed. Gandhi has brought the spotlight to India’s conditions. In 
western countries, a Gandhi would also find plenty of oppression and 
exploitation against which to struggle. 


SoMEONE ought to write about the symbolism of the shirt. In 
Italy it is the black shirt that is so potent; in Germany, the brown 
shirt; now in Ireland the Fascists have selected a blue shirt. What 
next? Let us not overlook that in Seattle a certain parade featured 
the white shirt, and the Stars and Stripes was the only banner car- 
ried. It was done as a challenge to the symbolism of the other 
colors, and it was meant to show that white and the American flag 
represent democracy much better than red, black, brown, or blue 
shirts. 


Tue Reconstruction Finance Corporation of the United States 
recently made a loan of $50,000,000 to China. Presumably the loan 
was for the purpose of purchasing approximately $40,000,000 worth 
of cotton and $10,000,000 worth of wheat from American farmers. 
The loan is for three years and security is ample. There are rumors 
that a major portion of the loan will be used to pay salary arrears 
to the Canton army and that a liberal bonus will be paid to Chinese 
army generals. Latest news reports are that the proceeds of the loan 
will be used to purchase machinery from Britain and Germany, to 
equip the government’s proposed national farm program. Americans 
are protesting this use of the R. F. C. loan; they either want the 
business for Americans, or suggest that a part of the loan be used 
to liquidate long outstanding claims of American firms against the 
Chinese government. Perhaps strings were not tied securely enough 
to bring the money back home. 


In Mexico, a form of state socialism has been openly espoused 
by Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, former President and now its recog- 
nized political dictator. A six-year program without radical Utopian 
features is being proposed. The plan includes the parceling of land 
so that “all possessors of land can devote full energies to tilling the 
soil without fear of any political interruptions.” Calles favors the 
state manufacture of agricultural implements, cement, the production 
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and free distribution of selected seed, state paper factories, and 
state exploitation of forests. Owing to the economic suffering of 
the people due to exploitation, he suggests for remedy that the state 
should take over and socialize some enterprises where the elimination 
of profit would benefit the people in general. Mexico is not techmi- 
cally and morally prepared for an advanced stage of socialism, but 
in his view, the trail can be blazed, and steps taken in that direction, 
to end all vestiges of peonage, and to promote social well-being. 


Tue Frencu have been claiming inability to make payments on 
the war debt, but they have been able to lend much larger sums to 
foreign powers. In spite of reductions in the rates of interest so 
that each nation was supposedly to pay according to its ability, 
scarcely a dollar has been paid to the United States except as Ameri- 
can loans have been granted to finance indirectly, through Germany 
or other source, such debtors as England, France, Italy, and other 
nations. When Germany halts her reparation payments out of 
money borrowed from the United States, the other countries cease 
their payments to the United States. Such has been the situation 
from the beginning of the war debt problem. How much longer 
will it take for the American people to realize that the world war 
has already been paid for, and that their own share was not a little 
one financially at least? 
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Social Fiction Notes 


SOUTH MOON UNDER. By Maryjorre Kinnan Raw.inos. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1933, pp. 334. 

South Moon Under is a vivid novel despite the bare simplicity of 
its plot. The reader of it will be impressed, then, not by the nar- 
rative but because he will have had a new adventure in a unfamiliar 
environment. For there is little that has been written about the 
Florida “Scrub” regions and its few inhabitants, the “Crackers”—an 
extension of the poor white mountaineers of the southern Appala- 
chians. And for the sociologist, in particular, the novel presents 
what appears to be a strikingly authentic case study of isolation and 
its effects upon a group of people. The folkways and mores of these 
people are described with a detail which should delight the sociologi- 
cal research student. 

The story centers around the Lantry-Jacklin family alliance, 
showing a primary group caught in the meshes of a struggle with 
a strange, forbidding, and yet, picturesque physical environment. 
Independent existence in it necessitates true hardiness of character. 
No wonder age marked these women early. The Lantrys in par- 
ticular, are stamped with rugged individuality in both physical and 
mental aspects. The boy Lant, his mother Piety, and the girl Kezzy 
are the moving figures in the drama. Life is narrowly circumscribed, 
and Lant’s determination to wrest a living out of the unwilling soil 
grips the imagination. When the soil fails, hunting and trapping, 
lumbering and “moonshining” are substituted. Lant loses the girl 
Kezzy to another for a time, but the primitive sentimental affections 
of the two for each other finally overcome all obstacles, even murder 
and escape. 

There are moments of deep dramatic value in the finale of the 
story, but it is the recitation of the folkways of these “Crackers” 
that will best be remembered. The folk sayings, many of which are 
epigrammatic in nature, are so interwoven with the more grim 
elements in this story of love, lust, hate, and grief that they often 
have the effect of comic relief. Listen to Piety telling Lant to be 
careful about killing a half-breed for stealing: “Don’t you go 
countin’ on the law. Hit ain’t on the side o’ the pore man.” Or to 
Cleve: “I’ve always figgered a feller was crazy to get baptized, but 
I never figgered a baptizin’ ’d make you crazy.” If one is search- 
ing for an unusual reading event, here it is in the form of an informa- 
tive, enlightening, and entertaining novel. M. J. V. 
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